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Particular Presswork 


is possible only when you have the right rollers & | 

work with. Don’t take chances with your 
fine halftone and color jobs. Poor print- 

ing may be more expensive | 

than the cost of good rollers. re 


BINGHAM’S ROLLERS|: 


Are Preferred for High Grade Wort | 


Printers everywhere say there are none 
better. We cast them to suit every press- 
room condition. For speedy service or- 
der today from factory nearest you. 


FIFTEEN FACTORIES 


So 
> 


— — @ 


CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 
1432 Hamilton Ave. 274-6 Trinity Ave. S.W. 1319 Patterson Ave. 
DES MOINES DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 
1025 West Fifth St. 4391 Apple St. 629 S. Alabama St. 
KALAMAZOO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 
223 W. Ransom St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 721-723 Fourth St. 
NASHVILLE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
911 Berryhill St. 88-90 S. 13th St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 
CHICAGO SPRINGFIELD, OHIO CINCINNATI 
636-720 Sherman St. Cor. East & Harrison Sts. 1915 Race St. 


Composition Rollers | 
Chet Cannsnt Gato SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. | 
Rubber Rollers MANUFACTURERS OF | 
Lithograph Rollers | 
Offset Rollers 

Non-Meltable Rollers 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 








FOR 82 YEARS BINGHAM'S’ RELIABLE PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 














‘Our Service 
© You sell orders now taken 
aS © out of town by specialty 
| ~ salesmen. 
ork Your customer buys from 
) you: 
j Salesbooks 
Carbon Books and Forms 
Autographic Register Forms 
Printed Gum ‘Tape 
and other Specialty Printing. 


You place the order with us. 
_ Delivery is made to you. 
Av. | Yourcustomer does not know 
that we exist. 
Is No added overhead or ex- 
| pense for you. 


ve 
ae Ask for Catalog 1286B with 
| samples and full details. 


























USE!...,and sell 


Printed gummed tape for wrapping packages. Quick- 
er, cheaper, neater to use and is good advertising for 
you and your customers. The quality of stock and 
printing are unconditionally guaranteed. 





List Prices for Printed Gummed Tape 
Prices are Per Roll 


Rolls 1” wide 13”wide 2”wide 23”wide 


5 $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 
10 -go 1,10 1.25 1.50 
25 .60 75 .gO 1.05 
50 -50 65 .80 -95 


For two-color work add 35%. 
Star Sealing Machine, List Price $6.co. 3” capacity 
Parsul Sealing Machine, List Price $3.00. 13” ‘* 
These machines will accommodate 
large 800-foot rolls 











You are entitled to the regular trade and cash dis- 
counts on list prices of printed gummed tape and 
sealing machines for your own use. 


Have your own Printed Tape and machine to show 
your customers. 


Send Your Order Today 


ROCHESTER SALESBOOK CoO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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STATIC ELECTRICITY 


Static electricity as developed in the average print. 
ing plant during the heating season can never be 
dissipated by heat. Moist air is the sure a Safe 
way to control this evil. 





Have you ever stopped to 
consider the money you are 
losing each day because of 
the dryness of the atmos- 
phere in your plant? We will 
attempt to enumerate a few 
of the evils created by the 
lack of moisture in the air of 
your plant, namely, Static 
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AlR CONTROL LOUVERS 
WATER SUDPLY 
WATER DRAIN 


WATER CONTROL VALVES 
y SHOWING UNIT OF 
AIR INTAKE- HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


KORECTAIRE 


*Korectaire” humidity control systems installed in the following plants 
have eliminated practically all these evils: 


Electricity, Imperfect Regis- 
ter, Uneven Ink Distribution, 
Dried Out Rollers, Dried Out 
Forms, Sickness due to Colds. 





Magill-Weinsheimer Co., Hoeflich Printing House, Paper Package Co., 
Chicago, lil. Philadelphia, Pa. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Schmidt Printing Co., Leader Publishing Co., McCormick-Armstrong Press, 
Chicago, Ill. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Wichita, Kans. 
Excelsior Printing Co., Indianapolis Printing Co., Marvin D. Evans Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Fort Worth, Texas 
Decker Printing Co., John Baumgarth Co., 
Chicago, III. South Bend, Ind. 


There is not a printing, lithographing or paper box plant too big or too small for 
*Korectaire” systems. We will gladly figure your requirements if you will supply 
us with the dimensions of your plant. 


The CORRECT-AIR CO. 


610 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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i An independent technical journal devoted to the production problems of the 


American graphic arts industries and sent gratis to the executives 


and craftsmen of these industries. 


48,000 Copies Distributed This Month 
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The Pride of Craftsmanship as Shown 


in San Francisco 


By 


Haywoop H. Hunt 
The Kennedy-Ten Bosch Company, San Francisco 


T WOULD be difficult to lay a 

finger upon any one definite, tan’ 
gible reason for San _ Francisco's 
unique position in the graphic arts 
world today. One 
might assign San Fran- 
cisco’s widespread fame 
in printing circles to a 
combination of causes. 
Just as Athens was the 
cultural center of the 
known world of twen- 
ty-five centuries ago, 
owing in part to the 
broad live-and-let-live 
spirit of its citizens, so 
this city has for many 
years been known as & 
probably the most tol- 
erant of our American 
cities. 

This love of freedom 
is a heritage of the 
hardy pioneers who founded the em- 
pire of the West in the middle of the 
last century. If there is anything of 
merit in ancestry, then present-day 
San Franciscans have a right to be 
indeed proud. 

The art of printing flourishes along- 
side its sister art, literature. San 
Francisco’s meteoric rise to its domi- 
nant position as cosmopolitan metrop- 





Haywood H. Hunt 


olis and business and financial center 
of the entire Pacific slope caused it 
to become a Mecca for writers and 
artists while the stage of San Fran- 
cisco developed and at- 
tracted a galaxy of the 
atrical artists probably 
unparalleled by any of 
the other cities of simi- 
lar size in moderntimes. 
This acquired fame of 
San Francisco as a cul 
tural and artistic center 
unquestionably had a 
direct bearing upon the 
advancement of the art 
preservative of arts. It 
will be remembered | 
that Mark Twain, Bret | 
Harte, and Henry | 
George were practical 
printers 


and owed some of their early training | 
to the city by the Golden Gate; while 
Robert Louis Stevenson was inspired 
to lay the scene of at least one of his 
immortal books in this city. William 
Keith engraved wood cuts here before 
he became famous as a_ landscape 


‘painter. Many noted cartoonists made 
their debuts here—instance Homer | 


Davenport, Robert Edgren, Bud 


before they | 
became famed writers, | 
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“Just the cutter 


for a growing shop’’ 
















production had reached the point where the old 


faithful lever cutter was simply not fast enough to 


keep pace. The shop needed a speedy, accurate 


cutter, but the bankbeok forbade heavy investment. 


The solution? Why. a Chandler & Price Craftsman 


Cutter, with its rapid and accurate operation, its 


handy table 341,” wide and the same distance from 


- 


the fleor line, its ease in handling. its economy 


D 


and safety. It is am ideal cutter for the growing 


shop and a capable auxiliary for the big 


shop. The Chandler & Price & 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHANEDE EE 
& PRicE 


PRINEING PRESSES 
AND PAPER CUILIERS 





The Chandler & Price 
2341/2” Craftsman 
Catter 
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Fisher, “Tad,” Rube Goldberg and 
James Swinnerton. 

Possibly the fact that California 
pioneers came from the four quarters 
of the globe had something to do 
with the appreciation here shown to 
art in whatever form it expressed it- 
self. This melting pot of racial ten- 
dencies certainly developed the spirit 
of tolerance—each race weaving its 
own bit into the blending tapestry. 
The presence of two large nationally- 
known universities (California and 
Stanford) nearby, and the California 
School of Fine Arts in the city, are 
doubtless responsible to some degree 
for the demand for printing of the 
better sort. 

Though San Francisco was founded 
as a military post and mission by the 
Spanish from Mexico in 1776, there 
was no printing press here until 
1846, following American occupation. 
(There had been a small amount of 
printing done in Monterey and So- 
noma by the Mexicans, beginning in 
1831, but this work was of a rather 
primitive nature, and would not bear 
comparison with printing being done 
in other parts of the United States at 
that time.) However, with the dis- 
covery of gold in 1848, and the im- 
mediate influx of population to cen- 
tral California, the increase in num- 
ber of printing plants and in the 
amount of printing used in commerce 
was accelerated, and has _ never 
flagged. 

As a publishing center, San Fran- 
cisco has held high reputation for 
more than half a century—owing to 
its business and geographical situa- 
tion on the Pacific slope. In fact, 
printing and publishing constitute the 
city’s first industry, with the graphic 
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arts products many millions more in 
volume than the next major industry 
The per capita value of printing pro- 
duced here is larger than that in any 
other Western city. 

The bookselling and publishing firm 
of Paul Elder & Co. was responsible 
for much that was fine in bookmaking 
early in the present century, and their 
books were to be found on book 
shelves throughout the nation. The 
Tomoyé Press (operated by Messrs. 
Bruce Brough and John Henry Nash) 
may be credited with much of the 
excellent craftsmanship displayed in 
these books. Following the fire and 
earthquake of 1906, Paul Elder @ Co. 
moved to New York City, where a 
printing office was installed with Mr. 
Nash in charge. However, neither 
Mr. Elder nor Mr. Nash was satisfied 
away from California, and in less than 
two years they were again established 
in San Francisco, with a composing 
room housed in the same building 
with the bookstore. Here Mr. Nash 
continued to produce books until 


1911, when he became a member of | 


the printing firm of Taylor, Nash @ 
Taylor (successors to The Stanley 
Taylor Company, founded in 1878). 


The new organization increased the | 
prestige of the parent firm as notable | 
book and catalog printers. In 1916, | 


after a brief association with The 
Blair-Murdock Company (an office 
dating its origin almost to Civil War 
days), Mr. Nash opened his own 
office, and during the past fifteen 
years there has issued from his press 
an unbroken succession of books and 
other masterpieces which for fine 


_ craftsmanship have in all likelihood 


never been excelled by any one print: 
ing house—combining the finest in 
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; Pease CHALLENGE 


| because they 


hmm | are desizned 

al ‘nd made by GALLEYS liad 

ok pe soe imme am The Solution to Every 
Printer’s Problem of | 
















re Costs and Replacement 
od The Challenge Galleys make for 
Co m savings in time and labor—elim- 
ye inate trouble and replacements 
Mr. —and the new divided galleys 
her offer increased storage space. | 
fied 
- Challenge Pressed- Steel Gal- | 
re pose e from a single- piece 
he elected, cold-rolled steel. 





— 
ntil Open-End Galleys— 
of When divided in- 














1 & crease storage space 4 

ey- —Save 30-40 per cea nl San 

8). on cabinet equipment PATENTED, APRIL 1930 

the ” ee 

ble Open-End Galieys 
16. | ” §6for narrow -column 
The matter. Opening or 


F openings just the right width for type, but overhang makes galley 
5 fit standard cabinet. The divided galley, with 

















Var one or more divisions, enables you to double 

is or triple your storage space.... Write our 

ui service department for information and prices. Send for the 
and The PRINTERS’ 
fine . 

| | Challenge Machinery Co. Sieeeas 
- Grand Haven, Michigan IT’S FREE! 





in CHICAGO $-75 NEW YORK 
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TheRollLeafProcess| 
Profitable for Printers: 


Print and Emboss; Print and Stamp in 2 ‘ 
Gold, Silver, Pure White and Colors, eLE 
in one automatic operation. 


This process has been developed to 

the standards of the printer and its 

use opens up new avenues for profit " 
by making obsolete old and costly 
methods. 


With this Roll Leaf Feeder and a 
Heavy Duty Type Platen Press, you 
can attract many new customers. ® 


INVESTIGATE! 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


THE H. GRIFFIN & SONS a: 


Chicago: 701 S. Dearborn St. 
New York: 65 Duane St. Boston: 95 South 


THOMSON - NATIONAL PRESS (0 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago: 343 S. Dearborn St. Th 
Franklin, Ms 


oa 





New York: 461 8th Ave. 
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1 THOMSON “COLT'S ARMORY” PRESS 
1 Fa BRIGHTEN ROLL LEAF FEEDER 





re 
TS ye sUNIOR” 
Single Draw Model 


a with "THOMSON" 
ELECTRIC DIE-HEATER 





the Roll Leaf Feeder attached as above shown does not interfere with the 
M teguiar ink printing functions of the press. No mechanical change is necessary 
to change from one operation to the other. 
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composition, presswork, paper, and 
binding. 

The writer would not infer that 
there are not many other outstanding 
practitioners in the typographic art in 
San Francisco, but mention is made 
of John Henry Nash as being repre- 
sentative of this city, as a printer 
whose work is almost as well known 
in London, Paris, and Berlin as in his 
home city. Since quality attracts 
quality, the work of several San 
Francisco printing houses is widely 
known. One has only to inspect the 
annual exhibits of the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts (Fifty Books 
of the Year and Printing for Com- 
merce) to note the high standing of 
Taylor & Taylor, The Grabhorn Press, 
The Windsor Press (Johnson Bros.), 
H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., Johnck 
& Seeger, The Sunset Press, The 
Kennedy-Ten Bosch Company, The 
Knight-Counihan Company, and some 
others. In the field of fine presswork 
exclusively—particularly color work 
—will be found The Independent 
Pressroom, Ted Lynn’s Pressroom, 
John H. Neblett, The Periodical 
Pressroom, Thomas H. Beatty, and 
The Trade Pressroom. Going hand- 
in-hand with the development of bet- 
ter printing are these nationally 
known photo-engraving plants: Amer- 
ican Engraving & Color Plate Com- 
pany, the Commercial Art Company, 
Graphic Arts Photo-Engraving Com- 
pany, and the Sterling Engraving 
Company. Much of the color process 
work in the national publications— 
particularly food products—originates 
in San Francisco studios and engrav- 
ing houses. In the lithographic line, 
The Schmidt Lithograph Company is 
the largest west of the Mississippi, 


February 


while The Traung Label and Litho. 
graph Company does a business ex. 
tending over the entire West. San 
Francisco-made labels will be found 
wherever canned fruit, vegetables, and 
fish are consumed, and it is note. 
worthy that orders for labels come 
to this city from all over the United 
States, Hawaii, Alaska, and some even 
from the Orient. Printing inks are 
made here in large quantities. Also 
composing room equipment, 
rule, etc. 

Of course, the fact that California 
supplies a large part of the world 
with its fruit and vegetables has con- 
tributed mightily to the volume of 
the printing industry of San Fran- 
cisco. 

It is frequently commented that 
unless there is a demand for better 
printed works, the artist-printer can- 
not hope to do his best work. This is 
doubtlessly true. San Francisco is for- 
tunate in possessing a discriminating 
clientele of book collectors. Scarcely 
another American city—size consid: 
ered—will be found with so many 
private collections of printed master’ 
pieces. This is partly due to the per 
capita wealth of the city, and to the 
fact that there has been a gradual 
and steady development in art-appre- 
ciation here for the past fifty years. 

The Book Club of California was 
founded in 1913 and has published a 
large number of finely-printed books. 
This is one of the largest groups of 
book lovers in America. Each year 
several editions of beautifully printed 
and bound volumes are issued to 
members. While these are sold only 
te members subscribing, and at actual 
cost of printing, they usually com- 
mand a premium when they chance 
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© SEND FOR THIS 
Special Combination Deal| 


\ sTHE 

| EVER READY 

LABEL SALES 
MANUAL 


oe 
5000 LABELS 
With Your Card 


$1.50 














Flee foresee] ose] ooo] Parser vse osfor ofa] of} 







Ee | £z 

3 Phone: AMERICA 1776 = 

Pry bz 

x A.N. Y. PRINTING CO. u 

® . . Pz 4 

# Service Printers 8&8 

All you have to do to get this book, is to send R : u 
In your order for 5000 labels like the one snown SF 23 Main Street 8 
bz 3 


here, imprinted with your copy, at the special z 
combination factory cost price of $1.50. Be — eens be S. A. & 
sure to enclose your copy with the order! eT eT ee es 


5000 labels this size $3.00 F.O.B. Factory 


LABELS IN ROLLS 


5000 for Special Price of $1.50 (Imprinted with Your Business Card) 
Every print shop and printing salesman should have the EVER READY Label Book. 


32 pages, and more than catalog or exhibit—it is your label salesman. Show cus- 
tomers this book, they'll order whatever labels they want and you send the order 
to us and get 95% discount from the low wholesale list. Isn't that an easy way to 
make money and keep customers happy? 


EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION 


253-259 West 17th Street G—A—M—2 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tear out this page and mail with $1.50—NOW! You get 5000 labels with your Card, and Label 
Sales Manual 


be) //] 
[| 
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to find their way into the ‘market. 
The design and printing of these 
books is entrusted to various out- 
standing printers. 


Ten years ago the San Francisco 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen— 
the first Craftsmen’s Club on the Pa- 
cific slope—was organized. The 
“Share Your Knowledge” movement 
has had a beneficial influence on the 
graphic arts, exerting a stabilizing 
effect and stimulating educational ef- 
forts in all branches of the allied 
printing trades. Since the formation 
of the craftsmen’s club, it seems that 
there has been a general improvement 
in the quality of printing, and more 
pride is taken in craftsmanship than 
ever before. This is natural, while 
the effect is cumulative, since educa- 
tional meetings are held monthly. 


San Francisco was the first crafts- 
men’s organization to promote ap- 
prentice associate membership. The 
apprentices have no vote in club pro- 
ceedings, but are invited to attend 
meetings and to participate in round 
table discussions. The San Francisco 
club has its own headquarters club 
room in the heart of the printing dis- 
trict, and for the past two years 
weekly departmental meetings for ap- 
prentices have been maintained dur- 
ing the greater part of the year. Rec- 
ognized leaders in various branches 
of the business conduct these depart- 
mental meetings, which are some- 
times supplemented by plant meet- 
ings and demonstrations. The result 
has been a marked quickening in in- 
terest among apprentices, which can- 
not fail to cause these future crafts- 
men to become better workmen, and, 
subsequently, better executives when 





many of them graduate into that 
class. 


In passing, it might be said that the 
craftsmen’s movement has gradually 
spread on the Pacific slope during the 
past ten years, till now there are 
fifteen active clubs—one in almost 
every city large enough to support an 
organization—all disseminating the 
gospel of better printing and more 
highly skilled craftsmanship. It js 
confidently predicted that the rising 
generation of printshop craftsmen, 
executives, and employers will be 
many steps ahead of the present per- 
sonnel—bringing that noble craft just 
that much nearer the ideal of making 
it a real profession for those who en- 
ter the printing office and study the 
work seriously. 


On several occasions San Francisco 
craftsmen have produced books and 
brochures upon a cooperative basis: 
all work and materials being contrib- 
uted by various club members and 
friends. In these instances, several 
craftsmen have worked together— 
sometimes even the copy has been 
written by two or three members— 
and laid out a plan for the work to 
be done; then the actual mechanical 
work has been allotted to those best 
able to produce it, some one member 
being in charge of each branch of 
the work. Paper has usually been do- 
nated by a paper house, so there has 
been no cost to the club. 


The value of teamwork of this sort 
will be apparent to all. The experi 
ence gained by craftsmen less skilled 
in high class printing, and the friend: 
ships formed in this way cannot be 
valued in dollars and cents. Fre- 
quently some of the employing print: 
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Selling Display Type 


About 60 tons of M & L Quality Type 
fins Fast. Priced for quick disposal at 5 Oc lb. 





Polat NAME a. Cap — Listing a few exceptionally good 
Size SANS-SERIF BOLD* Lbs. A A display type faces that we are in- 
36 Sans-Serif pete. ae aoe ee se 3 oA ge cluding in this sale and in sizes 
s-ser oid, SO a 
Seem BS i emusne 2 
60 Sans-Serif Bold, No. 330...... a Bodoni Bold No. 275 
- if Bold, No. 330...... 15} 3A da =. 
” “= all sizes, 6 to 72 point “ Bodoni Bold Italic No. 275K 
*Similar to Kabel Bold. Caslon O. S. Italic No. 337 
SANS-SERIF EXTRA BOLD Caslon O. S. No. 337 
14 Sans-Serif Extra Bold, No. 332 434 18A 34a Caslon O. S. No. 437 
Sans-Serif Extra Bold, No. 332 5% 10A 21a 
‘ Sans-Serif Extra Bold, No. 332 534 6A 12a Caslon Bold No. 79 
30 gane-Sere le aoe a = 13% ry > Cheltenham Bold No. 86 
6 Sans-Ser xtra Bold, No. Y% a : 
3 Sans-Serif Extra Bold, No. 332 12° 4A 8a Cloister Bold No. 2955 
60 Sans-Serif Extra Bold, No. 332 13% 3A 4a Cloister Bold Italic No. 295K 
72 Sans-Serif Extra Bold, ye 332 184% 3A 4a Cooper Black No. 282 
Mate ia vt agg ep pot Garamond Bold No. 548J 
a PT a a 13% 5A gq Garamond Bold Italic No. 548K 
60 Cooper Black, No. 282........15. 3A 4a Gothic, Franklin No. 107 
72 Cooper Black, No. 282........ 20% 3A = 4a Goudy Heavy Face Italic 
Madein all sizes, 6 to 72 point No. 3801—14 to 36 
- ating cage giag ‘ies ii ‘ Goudy Handtoocled No. 383 
48 tra Bodoni, No. 675........ 34 a 
60 Ultra Bodoni, No. 675........ 15% 3A 4a Kennerley No. 268 
72 Ultra Bodoni, No. 675........ 21% 3A 4a Ultra Bodoni No. 675 


Made in allsizes, 10 to 72 point 
ULTRA BODONI ITALIC 
36 Ultra Bodoni Italic, No. 675... 1234 5A 8a 
Made in allsizes, 14 to 36 point 
FRANKLIN GOTHIC 
72 Franklin Gothic, No. 107..... 18% 3A 4a 
Made in all sizes, 6 to 72 point 


BODONI BOLD 





30 Eotent a o>. ae av ateai sk _—" 4 > 
42 odon EG, INO. 2IGS oc cc ccce a 
48 Bodoni Bold, No. 275J........ 14% 4A 8a CHICAGO 
60 Bodoni Bold, No. 275J........ 12 3A 4a 
72 Bodoni Bold, No. 275J........ 154% 3A 4a 
Madein all sizes, 6 to 72 point TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


BODONI BOLD ITALIC Z . 
42 Bodoni Bold Italic, No.275K.. 11% 4A 8a Write for full list of type faces. 


48 Bodoni Bold Italic, No. 275K.. 14% 4A 8a * : 
72 Bodoni BoldItalic, No. 275K..15% 3A 4a he above faces can be supplied in 


Made in all sizes, 6 to 72 point nearly all sizes from stock and in 
weights approximately the same 
Gente i — 17% 3A pen as face of similar character listed 
Madein allsizes, 6to 72 point ee 
CENTURY BOLD Only virgin metal used and that 
24 Century Bold, No. 118........ 6 6A tte tet very bent thes con be cupped 
Made in all sizes, 6 to 36 point for hard type purposes. 


Watch for Startling Announcement 


M & L Typesetting & Electrotyping Co. 


4001 Ravenswood Ave. CHICAGO Phone Lakeview 8201PBX 
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ers have taken a hand in these proj- 
ects, and have seemed to enjoy the 
work as much as anyone concerned. 

It is the writer's personal opinion 
that the general friendly relations 
existing between employers and em- 
ployes have had a far-reaching effect 
on the stability of labor conditions. 
San Francisco has long been known 
as a thoroughly unionized city in the 
printing trades, with little friction for 
a generation. This has been true be- 
cause there has been wise counsel on 
both sides, and good working condi- 
tions have been maintained without 
the imposition of tyrannical rules and 
regulations. This lack of dissension 
has contributed to the upbuilding of 
quality. 

Within the past few years there 
has been a considerable improvement 
in the class of youths coming into the 
printing business, which augurs well 
for the future. With the general bet- 
terment of business practices and 
quality of work, a more studious type 
of lad is being apprenticed—boys 
who previously were anxious to get 
into the so-called “white-collar” oc- 
cupations. Now we have more appli- 
cants from high-school graduates and 
young men with some college training, 
than we are able to absorb. Many 
young men of intelligence are discov- 
ering that the printer's smock is just 
as honorable, if not more so, than 
the “white collar.” 

The foregoing remarks, by an 
adopted son of San Francisco, are 
not written in an intentionally boast- 
ing vein, but with endeavor to por- 
tray something of the development 
and present status of the printing in- 
dustry and art in the San Francisco 
district. There is something exhilar- 


ating in the very air of this city, ang 
the physical aspect of the Golden 
Gate metropolis, set on majestic hills 
overlooking its world-famed harbor. 
is an inspiration in itself. So, if 
beauty may be absorbed from pleas 
ing surroundings, the typographers of 
San Francisco will long continue to 
contribute a full share to the fine 
printing of an ever-awakening world 
of graphic arts. 


me 


Process Plate Making—In an in- 
vention by the Bekk and Kaulen 
Chemische Fabric printing plates are 
produced by (1) exposing a light 
sensitive chromate-colloid layer ar- 
ranged on a metal plate, (2) covering 
with a varnish or resin layer, (3) 
developing with water to wash away 
the unexposed colloid together with 
its overlying resin, (4) etching the 
metal thus laid free, (5) covering the 
whole printing plate with fat color 
and (6) treating with a spirit or other 
solvent which does not attack the fat 
color but dissolves the remaining resin 
and enables the overlying fat color to 
be washed off under the water sprin- 
kler. Sandarac dissolved in amyl ace- 
tate may be used for the resin layer. 
The laid free metal may be etched 
with acids or chloride and iron mix: 
tures. A solution of iodine in potas 
sium iodide may be added to the etch- 
ing means. After application of the 
fat color, in place of or besides the 
spirit bath, the plate may be treated 
for removal of the chromate-colloid 
and resin from the exposed parts with 
an alkaline lye such as a mixture of 
caustic soda and carbonate of soda 
with or without the addition of an 
alkaline bichromate and gelatine. 
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Humidity in the Printing Plant 


A Course of Instruction 
PART I 


By 


CHARLES H. CoCcHRANE 


loam mind of the average pressman 
as well as the owner of a printing 
plant is confused regarding the nature 
and value of humidity control. They 
have read articles explaining what 
relative humidity is, and why it is 
essential to maintain a certain per- 
centage of moisture in the air of the 
pressroom, yet they have never tried 
it out in practice. The average con- 
clusion is, “We have always got along 
without these humidity machines, and 
I guess we can continue to.” If this 
attitude were maintained, there would 
never be advances in machinery. 

Let us try to make clear what is 
involved. Paper stretches when the 
air is too moist, and shrinks when it is 
too dry. Static trouble increases when 
dry paper is printed. Obviously what 
is needed is a moderate and uniform 
percentage of moisture in the paper 
and a harmonious percentage of mois- 
ture in the pressroom where it is 
handled. Failure to regulate these 
conditions must result in a greater or 
less loss of time and paper stock, and 
the better the class of work the higher 
will be this loss. 

The printer needs to know as much 
about humidity as he knows about 
composition and presswork; otherwise 


he is not fully master of his profes. 
sion. Therefore it is the object of this 
department to educate the printer re- 
garding the value of controlled hu 
midity and how he may secure it for 
his plant.. From now on this depart- 
ment may be regarded as a course of 
study for the employer, the superin- 
tendent, the pressman and the appren- 
tice. It should be used in trade schools, 
that the coming workmen may learn 
to understand humidity control as 
they are now taught to understand 
makeready and other details of press 
work. 

Humipitry—What is it? A proper 
understanding of the nature of hu 
midity is the first essential to under- 
standing the subject. Humidity is 
moisture, wetness; more accurately, 
the proportion of water in the air 
about us. Outdoors, the humidity or 
water content of the air varies con: 
tinually, mostly between twenty per 
cent of saturation, which is very dry, 
and a hundred per cent of saturation, 
which means that the water in the air 
condenses and begins to fall as rain. 

The ideal condition of humidity is 
about half way between complete dry’ 
ness and the point where rain falls, 
and is expressed technically as fifty 
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per cent relative humidity. This is in 
the zone of comfort, for if the mois- 
ture falls much below forty-five per 
cent the result on the workman is a 
dryness in the throat; and if the mois’ 
ture rises above sixty-five per cent in 
the air, as measured by the hygrome- 
ter, human beings experience that 
mugginess that is emphasized in the 
steam room of a Turkish bath. 

It goes without saying that in es- 
tablishing a uniform standard of hu- 
midity for the pressroom, the figure 
should be somewhere in this zone of 
comfort. Fifty per cent seems to be 
the most reasonable figure for stand- 
ardization. But Nature does not give 
us fifty per cent uniformly; on the 
contrary, the weather reports show it 
a constantly changing quantity. And 
the manner of the weather reports has 


led the public to associate the word 
humidity with hot, overmoist, sticky 
weather. Many confuse it with tem- 
perature and think they ought to be 
able to measure it with a thermometer. 
But if the printer will translate the 
word humidity as wetness, and think 
of it as wetness, he will have made the 
first step toward a proper understand- 
ing of humidity problems. 

Uniform humidity is not produced 
by Nature; it has to be secured by 
artificial means; in other words, by 
humidifying mechanisms controlled as 
to uniformity. It may be defined as 
the condition where the percentage 
of water in the air does not alter ma- 
terially, where there is no change of 
moisture or wetness. It is a condition 
in which paper will neither stretch nor 
shrink, and is therefore important in 
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the pressroom, especially where color 
printing is done. 

It should be remembered that it is 
not humidity or wetness that the 
printer wants, but uniform wetness to 
a proper determined standard. Uni- 
form means “the same,” “alike,” so 
the phrase may be taken as meaning 
“the same moisture all the time.” A 
few questions and answers will show 
the importance of this uniform hu- 
midity: 

Why is it that the rollers of print- 
ing presses swell and shrink, drag on 
the form, and have to be reset? Be- 
cause the humidity or moisture in the 
pressroom has changed, is not uni- 
form, and the rollers have altered their 
diameter in consequence. 


Why is it that at times the air of 
the pressroom (usually in winter) is 
dry and choking to the throats of the 
employes? Because the heat has dried 
out the air, lowering the humidity. 


Why is it that at times (usually in 
summer) the air of the pressroom, 
with open windows, is far too humid 
and wet, and that fine drops stand on 
the machinery, the rollers get sticky, 
the printing is muddy, and there is 
profanity over the effort to do good 
work, when it cannot be done? The 
humidity has ceased to be uniform, 
has risen too high. 


What is the right percentage of 
humidity to avoid these two extremes? 
Experts will differ, though they agree 
that it must be uniform. A standard 
must be generally agreed on, for the 
guidance of both papermaker and 
printer. Probably fifty per cent is the 
ideal standard. It is within the zone 
of comfort, and it corresponds with 


the average content of high-grade pa 
pers as they come to the printer, 


Why fifty per cent humidity? Some 
figure has to be chosen to get a stand. 
ard, and fifty is easiest to remember 
and easier to produce than sixty per 
cent. Paper is made out of wood 
pulp and water, often calendered and 
surfaced with a filling of clay and 
glue. The water content is essential 
in the manufacture. The need of get. 
ting it promptly to the printer works 
against drying out the paper. We 
hear far less of loft-dried papers than 
of yore. What the papermaker terms 
five per cent of water happens to cor- 
respond fairly with fifty per cent rela- 
tive humidity in the pressroom, hence 
the convenience of fifty per cent as 
the pressroom standard. There would 
seem to be reason enough for accept: 
ing the fifty per cent standard; that is 
a condition of the air halfway between 
dryness and saturation. 


Standardization of paper sizes and 
of magazine and newspaper sizes has 
advanced far, and standardization of 
moisture content is another step in the 
right direction. 


Nuisances Overcome by Proper Hw 
midification—With uniform paper 
and uniform humidity in the press 
room, the following advantages fol: 
low: Reduction of static troubles, re- 
sultant offset, stoppages, drying out 
of wood furniture, time lost jogging, 
baggy tympans, roller shrinkage, roller 
dragging, paper stretching, paper 
shrinkage, paper curling or waving, 
foul air and resultant colds, breaking 
of sheets in folding, waste time in 
‘ruling, lost time in cutting, choking 
of folders, and all sorts of spoilage 
vastly reduced. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


V. B. Smith—Your article in the 
December GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY 
raises interesting points. Dry paper 
is certainly stronger than when con- 
taining considerable moisture; but pa- 
per has to be made with a water con- 
tent, and it takes no longer to dry it 
after printing than before, if it hap- 
pens that strength is important. 

It is true that manufacturers may 
ship paper with from three to six per 
cent moisture content. Until they are 
trained to uniformity, the pressman 
must watch his paper, and if well 
dried reduce his humidity accordingly 
when printing. If he has humidifiers 
cn the unit system he can easily run 
more humidity at one end of his press- 
room than at the other end. It is all 
very well to argue the advantages of 
printing on perfectly dry paper; but 
to keep the pressroom equally dry 
means greatly increased chances of 
static, since moisture tends to dissi- 
pate static electricity. 

As to health: If humidifiers are 
used that wash the air (not sprinkle 
or atomize) the health of the men is 
sure to be much improved, because 
washing removes the germs and the 
cause of spreading colds and influ- 
enza. 

As to drafts: All manufacturers of 
good humidifying apparatus now sup- 
ply deflectors where required to divert 
a draft from some employe near. No 
man need get a “crick in the neck” 
when the stream of air is diverted. 


TS 
The Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Printing is a good invest- 


ment. Graphic Arts Publishing Co., 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Arts Monthly February 
Atomizers vs. Centrifugal 


Systems 


Article on page 16, November 
issue, by A. E. Davis 


Re: 


Since the subject of humidifying 
for printing and lithographing plants 
has been given considerable study by 
us, both before and after installing a 
system in our own plant, we feel jus 
tified in calling your attention to cer. 
tain statements in the above men. 
tioned article. 

You mention the calcium chloride 
equipment as being satisfactory if it 
were possible to apply regulation to it, 
The weakness in this type of equip. 
ment is that it will only take out 
moisture from the air; it has been our 
experience that during eighty per 
cent of the time a printing plant re 
quires moisture to be added to the 
room air. 


You give some space trying to 
show that the “jet’’ or atomizer type 
humidifier with “central” control is 
detracting from the advantage of hu 
midification, because of its faulty de- 
sign and operation; also that its price 
is lower than the centrifugal type. 
Our equipment was purchased from a 
concern manufacturing both the cen 
trifugal, atomizer and central station 
equipments. We found, upon inves: 
tigation, that the spray from a centrif- 
ugal humidifier is coarser than that 
of an atomizer, and the danger of wet 
downs greater as a result. A system 
consisting of many fine spray units 
gives better distribution of moisture 
than one having fewer large units, 
‘such as the centrifugal. Because of 
the force given to the spray on a cen’ 
trifugal humidifier, great care must be 
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used to direct it away from obstruc- 
tions, even at some distance, such as 
columns, belts, feed boards, and walls. 
For example, we have our atomizer 
heads in our pressroom blowing di- 
rectly over our Dexter feeders, and 
they do not cause any rust or corro- 
sion. 

Since the work for which humidity 
is needed is from three to five feet 
above the floor, the humidity control 
should be located at such a level and 
not on the humidifier which may be 
seven and a half to ten feet above 
the floor. 

We find the humidity very even 
throughout our pressroom, with the 
group control. Your objection to this 
method is overcome by placing regu- 
lators in several locations so that the 
effect from wind, sun, and machinery- 
shutdowns is corrected immediately by 
sections. The maintenance and ad- 
justment of the regulators is simple 
and requires but little time; however, 
the fewer such devices that can be 
used and obtain the desired results, 
the less care will be required. 

If you will investigate the print- 
ing establishments equipped with hu- 
midifiers, we are sure you will find, as 
we have, that the atomizer system is 
very satisfactory, has in many cases 
been purchased at a higher price than 
the centrifugal, and is doing its part 
in improving printing operations, to 
the benefit of the printer and his cus- 
tomers. W. P. Hupson, 


Superintendent, The Davis Press, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 
rr 


The March issue of THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS MONTHLY will be devoted to 


bookbinding problems. Be sure to get it. 


February 


ta, 
Production Improvement 


Frederick K. Forstall, superintend. 
ent, New Orleans Times-Picayune, and 
winner of the Linotype News twenty. 
five dollar production contest, says: 
“On the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
about 150 columns of news type ig 
set each night for the various editions 
of this morning paper. Getting out 
this amount of type every day jg 
quite a production problem and has 
worried many a man to distraction. 

“The old order had everything 
from political copy to want ads run 
off a common hook. Some of this jg 
set in six point, some in agate, and 
the confusion resulting from this man- 
ner of handling was not conducive to 
the best results. Operators, would, 
naturally, try to catch only the copy 
that suited them, and would lag back, 
or dump without completely finishing 
a take, to catch a piece of market 
copy, for which they are paid double 
price. This business was not fair, as 
the office was suffering for want of 
type, and the men were not getting 
the most out of their machines. 


“We eliminated all this and in 
creased production by dividing up all 
the double price market matter and 
giving to each man the same take 
each night. This worked wonders for 
both the office and the men, as each 


man knew that he was assured so 


much double price matter, and he 
would try to get as much other type 
from the run of hook copy as he 
could, knowing that the best copy 
was passed out to them as fast as it 
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came up from the editors. They did | 


not have to worry about one man 


catching all markets and others get’ 
ting nothing but straight six point. 
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The Roll Leaf Process for the 


Progressive Printer 


By 


J. Gus LIEBENOW 


(This is a revised reprint of an article appearing in THE GRAPHIC Arts 
MoNnTHLY for December, 1929. We have had so many requests for reprints of 
it that we deem it best to print it again with a few small changes.—Ed.) 


imide a question color is 
now playing a tremendous part 
in the sale of almost every article of 
manufacture. We Americans are an 
“eye-conscious”’ race. We _ derive 
more pleasure from impressions re- 
ceived through the eye and place more 
dependence on sight as a means of 
acquiring knowledge than we do upon 
all of the other senses. If you look 
about you you will see color boldly 
and effectively used on things in 
which dull, drab tones prevailed but 
a few years ago. 

People want more color in their 
homes, their offices, their city streets, 
and in all the things they buy. It is 
no wonder that color is so powerful 
a selling factor, for it is the direct 
answer to a practically universal de- 
mand. The graphic arts are to a 
great extent concerned in fostering 
and furthering this desire, as new 
avenues of profit are being opened 
by this demand for embellishment. 

The clever and wide-awake printer 
who can cater to this desire by the 
use of his standard equipment, 
coupled with his ideas, is in a for- 


tunate position. There are, however, 
good ideas that cannot be sold, due 
to the prohibitive cost of producing 
them. 

Subjects to be printed and em- 
bossed in gold or color, color stamp- 
ing, and white printing on dark or 
solid backgrounds require _ several 
operations which bring up the cost of 
production. 

For gold effects the demand is 
great, but the thought of bronze is 
repellent to most good printers. No 
question about it, it is messy and en 
tails too many operations to permit 
of freer use and popularity. 

Gold leaf is associated with a book- 
binders’ operation in the minds of 
most printers. Yet gold leaf as well 
as colored leaf is employed by many 
progressive printers to produce fine 
effects at a much lower cost than 
every-day printing, embossing, and 
stamping with the resultant numerous 
operations. 

This is achieved by the employment 


_of the roll leaf process. The roll leaf 


process permits of laying gold or | 
color and embossing all in one single 
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operation. With one impression the 
design is printed and embossed. For 
flat subjects the process is the same, 
but a simpler makeready is possible. 


The use of roll leaf is not a new 
innovation, it having been in use for 
many years for hard-bound book 
stamping. Its adaptation to use on 
regular printing presses of the platen 
type came into vogue a few years ago. 
With its growing popularity it has 
brought forth developments in colored 
bronze effects as well as a wide range 
of flat colors, all in roll form. 


Reverse plates with letters em- 
bossed and background with stamped 
effect in one impression; solid whites 
on dark stock, as effective as the 
artist's brush, done in one operation 
—there is no white ink to compare 
with it. The beautiful snow effects 
on greeting cards are done by this 
process. Limitless effects on covers 
are possible, permitting the choice of 
a stock without regard for its printing 
or ink covering properties. Fancy 
box wraps, cloth book covers, and 
numerous other items can be pro- 
duced cheaply to sell at good prices. 


To stamp and emboss by the roll 
leaf process the following equipment 
is required. Pay particular attention 
to the items listed as only two of the 
four items are attachments additional 
to regular printing equipment. 

(1) A brass die engraved with the 
design desired. 


(2) A platen press, heavy duty 
type, with good impressional strength. 


(3) A heating die plate suitable 
for maintaining a temperature of ap- 
proximately two hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit. 
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(4) A roll leaf attachment to feed 
standard roll leaf. 

There are several of these attach- 
ments made to automatically feed roll 
leaf that can be attached to the press 
and not interfere with its printing 
usefulness. The addition of the roll 
leaf feeding attachment to the press 
does not confine it solely to roll leaf 
work, 

Description of the Process—A roll 
of leaf is mechanically fed at the at- 
tachment between the work to be 
processed and the die. As the press 
closes and the impression is taken, 
the leaf is released from its paper 
backing only where it has come in 
contact with the die and transfers 
itself to the work being done. If the 
die is also engraved for embossing, 
this one operation serves to print the 
gold or color and to bring out the em- 


bossing. No _ dusting, wiping, or 
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brushing is necessary as no excess leaf 
is possible. 

After the impression is made, the 
strip of leaf is automatically moved 
on by the attachment and new leaf 
presented for the next impression, 
There is no waste in leaf, as the feed- 
ing rolls are adjustable so that the 
leaf travels the distance required and 
desired. The attachment consists of 
one, two or three sets of feeding roll- 
ers, each set of which can be regu. 
lated to draw just the amount re- 
quired. If, for instance, the work is 
to be stamped in two different places 
on the sheet, one design being six 
inches in length, the other but two 
each set will operate for the different 
lengths. A split cover design of two 
colors and gold, two different golds 
and a color could be done in one im- 
pression. The combinations that can 
be arranged are limitless. 


[+ salience 


Chromium Plating 


By 


Dr. WILLIAM BLUM 


ea LATE YEARS chromium has 
gained some popularity as a coat- 
ing for printing plates, possibly be- 
cause of its application to the pantone 
plates. It may therefore be of interest 
to our readers to know what this metal 
is and how it is applied to the plates. 
Dr. William Blum of the United States 
Bureau of Standards explained this to 
the recent U. T. A. convention. 


“Chromium is a metal that has a 
bluish-white color. It is extremely 
hard, but also brittle. It therefore 
offers high resistance to abrasion but 
not to the shock of a heavy impact. 
It resists the action of most chem’ 
icals, including those that are likely 
to be present in ink or paper. It is, 
however, very readily attacked by 
hydrochloric acid (muriatic acid), 
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which should therefore be entirely ex- 
cluded from the ink or other materials 
that come in contact with the plates. 
It is not readily affected by water, but 
it takes ink satisfactorily and gives it 
up more easily than do most other 
metals. Hence it produces “fuller” 
impressions. It can be wiped clean 
more readily than copper, steel, or 
nickel, and therefore in intaglio print- 
ing it yields sharper impressions. 

“All commercial chromium plating 
is conducted from solutions contain- 
ing chromic acid and a small amount 
of sulphate. Lead anodes are used. 
Careful control of the temperature 
and current density is essential. Best 
results are usually obtained at an 
elevated temperature, about 155° F. 
and a current density of from 100 to 
200 amperes per square foot. Ex- 
perience shows that the best service 
is obtained from coatings produced 
at the maximum current density 
that will yield dense deposits. These 
should be bright, especially for in- 
taglio printing. 

“The cost for the material (chromic 
acid) consumed in plating is rela- 
tively small. For a coating with a 
thickness of about 0.0002 inch, such 
as is commonly used on printing 
plates, the material cost is only about 
one cent per square foot. The elec- 
trical energy consumed is large in 
comparison with other plating opera- 
tions, and may cost as much as five 
cents per square foot. The investment 
in equipment, including tanks, gen- 
erators and ventilators, is fairly high. 

“The largest item of cost is for 
labor. As the operations require 
rather close control, the nearly con- 
tinuous attention of experienced op- 
erators is necessary. When plates of 
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similar size, style, and pattern are 
plated in considerable number the 
favorable conditions can readily be 
defined and maintained. If, however, 
there is a variety of plates, or if the 
operation is intermittent or occasional, 
the labor cost increases correspond- 
ingly. It is not possible to make an 
actual estimate of the cost of apply- 
ing chromium to a particular print- 
ing plate without a consideration of all 
of these factors. At least it is certain 
that the increase in cost of a chromium 
coated plate will be relatively much 
less than the increase in service ob- 
tainable from it. This cost may be 
decreased by volume production. 
Whenever the use of chromium is 
otherwise justified, its cost is there- 
fore not likely to prove an obstacle. 

“Among the earliest successful ap- 
plications of chromium is its use on 
the intaglio plates at the U. S. Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, where the 
process was developed through co 
operation with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The essential steps are: 

“The plates used for printing cur- 
rency are reproduced by electrodepo- 
sition. This operation is somewhat 
similar to electrotyping, from which 
it differs in that the negative plates 
(‘altos’) are made by electrodeposi- 
tion instead of by molding in lead or 
wax. The printing plates (‘bassos’) 
consist of electrodeposited metal, with 
the face of nickel and the body made 
of alternate layers of copper and 
nickel. Recently many of these plates 
have been made of electrolytic iron 
with a thickness of 0.20 to 0.25 inch. 

“The electrolytic printing plates 
are machined to desired dimensions, 
straightened and proved, after which 
a thin layer of chromium is deposited 


on the nickel surface. As this coating 
is only about 0.0002 inch thick, jt 
does not obliterate the design; in fact, 
it accentuates it, because the throw- 
ing power of chromium is poor and 
hence less metal is deposited in the 
lines than on the plane surface. 

*“A hard metal such as chromium 
is especially advantageous in plate- 
printing, because the plates are re- 
peatedly wiped and polished, and are 
subjected to higher pressures than are 
employed in surface printing. Con- 
sequently the wear of the plates is 
rapid. Under the conditions em- 
ployed at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, the case-hardened steel 
plates that were formerly used exclu- 
sively, yield an average of less than 
50,000 impressions. The nickel sur- 
face of an electrolytic plate would last 
for only about 25,000 impressions. 
However, when chromium is applied 
to the nickel, the average life is in- 
creased to about 100,000 impressions. 
As the cost of making the electrolytic 
plates, including the chromium plat- 
ing, is much less than that of steel 
plates, a very considerable economy 
has been effected by the use of chro- 
mium. About 90 per cent of the paper 
currency is printed from such plates. 

“The postage stamps are printed 
from case-hardened steel plates, pro- 
duced by the mechanical transfer 
method. These curved plates are now 
coated with chromium, whereby their 
service is greatly increased. By ‘strip- 
ping’ the chromium from the steel at 
intervals before the latter shows wear, 
and re-plating with chromium, the 
life of such plates has been increased 
to as much as 1,000,000 impressions, 
instead of the 50,000 secured from 
the plain steel plates.” 


How to Lock a Form Without Chase On 
the Cylinder Press Bed 


By 


JOHN REED 


INCE this practice, though awk- 

ward and time consuming, is not 
unusual, there is always a reason for 
it, which reason is unimportant and 
irrelevant to the subject matter. Of 
paramount consideration is a mode of 
procedure which will afford assurance 
that a run may be completed without 
probability of pull-outs or work-ups; 
also that when locked such a form 
will require no shifting of elements, 
change of margins, or other reason 
for which the form must be un- 
locked. If each page is individually 
locked in a gordon or other suitable 
chase to try it for “lifting,” once the 
form is clamped properly on the cyl- 
inder press other operations may pro- 
ceed with absolute confidence. A 
simple and rapid way to do this (if 
type pages are uniform in width) is 
to use strips of labor-saving furniture 
next longer in size than the deepest 
page, one one-half the width of back 
margin and one one-half the width of 
the front margin. The spaces above 
and below the type page, when placed 
between marginal furniture, should 
be so adjusted that when the page is 
locked in a small chase the strips of 
furniture against which the foot 
quoins are locked will “kiss” but not 
bind on strips of the front and back 
marginal furniture no matter how 


tight the form is locked. The object 
of using furniture one-half the width 
of the front and back margins is to 
enable the make-up man to supply on 
either side of the page proper sub- 
stitutes for standard margins when a 
page is too wide; such irregular mar- 
ginal strips should be tied up with 
the type page for the enlightenment 
of the stoneman. Each page is then 
locked separately in a small chase to 
test for “lifting.” This may seem a 
laborious operation but is little more 
so than locking and unlocking a cyl- 
inder form for the same purpose, and 
since bed lock-up is not a part of 
the regular routine of a plant the re- 
sult justifies individual lock-up. 

All pages having been tested, the 
pressman is consulted regarding the 
position of the sheet with relation to 
the press bed. Usually the sheet 
should occupy a position (if placed 
upon the bed) toward that side of 
the press where the feeder works 
with the nipper edge of the sheet 
about one-fourth of an inch beyond 
the “dead line,” a line incised on the 
bed of the press toward the clamps 
which secure a form on the press. 
Working outward from the ink plate, 
long strips of furniture are placed 
upon the bed until the back edge of 
the sheet is reached. If the form is one 
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of sixteen pages, front marginal fur- to be within the limits of the form 
niture starts at this point. Laying that press clamp lock-up is not inter: 
out the pages proceeds thus: First a posed. Then another row of pages 
strip of front marginal furniture is followed by foot marginal strips of 
positioned parallel to the furniture at furniture and repeat until the form is 
= rj finished. The quoins should be placed 

in position against the feet of the 

right-hand section of the form 
(viewed from the nipper edge) and 
the pressman should do the locking 
at least of the press clamps. All mar- 


/| ginal furniture should be selected in 














advance and should be gauged for 
uniformity. If placed conveniently 
near the press the form can be made 
up and locked very rapidly, as oper- 
TYP= PAGE ations are almost automatic. 

A thirty-two page form is prepared 
similarly, the first row of pages start- 
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Figl 

back of bed; next place page 3 on 
bed with head away from feeder; 
back marginal furniture sufficient for 
companion pages is then placed in 
position; next follow page 14, two 
strips of front marginal furniture, 
page 10, two back margins, page 2 
and a strip of front marginal furni- 
ture. Against this row of pages place ; 
the head marginal furniture consist- ing at the back of press with the 
ing of strips of sufficient length to heads running parallel to but away 
overlap two pages but short enough from the ink plate. 
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In the accompanying diagrams, 


Fig. 1 illustrates an excellent method 
of page make-up. If a hundred men 
were employed on, say a catalog, and 
each man is supplied with wood fur- 
niture of proper dimensions, similar to 
that shown, a degree of uniformity 
results without extra effort that trans- 
forms a task into a chore. 

Fig. 2 shows the positions of both 
a sixteen-page form and a thirty-two- 
page form with relation to the prin- 
cipal elements of a cylinder press bed. 
Every experienced stoneman has an 
individual technique; however, it is 
suggested in connection with this 
work that the marginal furniture be 
stacked in the order in which it will 
be required near the press clamps and 
at the right side of the press (viewed 
from the nipper edge) in order to 
provide a clear surface for each row 
of pages. 

Forms of mounted engravings or 
electrotypes are first carefully made 
up on the stone or other level sur- 
face and supplied with a sufficiency 
of registering material. It is then 
transferred to the press bed, position 
sheet lined up, and elements moved 
until position O.K. is secured. 


TE 


Offset for Book Printing—In Deut- 
scher Drucker, June, 1930, the prog- 
ress of offset printing is reviewed and 
the types of printed matter produced 
by this method are listed. Only a few 
of the fifty best books of 1929 were 
lithographed, but for the printing of 
children’s books and for inserts, both 
single and multi-color, offset is now 
being widely used. The advantages of 
offset and its application to bookprint- 
ing are discussed. 
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On ‘it will carry up to 5 heads 
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To Give People Something For Nothing 
Is Never Appreciated 


By 


EpwIin H. STUART 
President, Edwin H. Stuart, Inc., Pittsburgh 


fz SEEMS to be the psychology of 
human nature that one appre- 
ciates only those things which he pays 
for or works for. 

We have a friend in Pittsburgh 
who is president of a trade composi- 
tion plant. And he is a real friend. 
By that we mean we are under obli- 
gations to him and that we would go 
to any length to serve him. 

This man approached us and asked 
if we would give a series of thirty- 
minute blackboard chalk talks to his 
employes, hoping to instill in them 
the spirit of craftsmanship and 
awaken them to the possibilities of 
better craftsmanship in creative pro- 
duction. 


We readily agreed. 

The chief executive donated fifteen 
minutes of the time and thought the 
employes would be willing to give 
fifteen minutes of their own time. 
Quitting time was five o'clock, but 
he rang the gong at 4:45 and felt 
that his workers—some twenty of 
them-—would be willing to stay until 
5:15. To us this proposition seemed 
fair enough because we believed that 
we could teach these men something 
about tone harmony, balance, correct 
spacing, margins, etc. 


The experiment was a flat failure. 
The employes resented being kept an- 


other fifteen minutes. They viewed | 


our efforts to instruct them with a 
thinly veiled contempt. Their attitude 
towards us was one of sneering dis 
dain. We sensed this after the sec 
ond lesson and quit. The chief ex 
ecutive was very much depressed by 
the attitude of his employes. 

At the same time we functioned as 
instructor of the typography class at 
the Pittsburgh Academy where twenty 
pupils cheerfully paid a_ substantial 
fee in order to study typography, so 
that they might be more efficient in 
their various jobs. The Academy 
typography class was composed of 
boys and girls—young copy-writers, 
production men, layout men, artists, 
etc. 


These students are employed in 
advertising agencies and department 
stores and are eager to advance them: 
selves in their chosen profession. They 
took to the instruction like a duck 
to water and were enthusiastic about 
the knowledge gained. Without ex: 


_ception, every pupil expressed regret 


when the term closed and thanked 
their teacher wholeheartedly for the 
additional knowledge they had gained. 
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Contrast the attitude of. these stu- 
dents with the workmen. 

What is the answer? 

Why, some day these students will 
be holding down executive positions 
and drawing salaries ranging from five 
to twenty thousand per year while the 
workmen—linotype operators, etc.— 
the men who “knew” so much that 
they wouldn’t give fifteen minutes of 
their own time after their employer 
had donated fifteen minutes, will still 
be drawing a weekly wage. 

It is this mental laziness and un- 
willingness to learn that makes the 
successful man impatient with his 
brother. It is this type of workmen 
who fill the bread-lines when work 
becomes scarce and the going gets 


hard. 


The editors of every big paper re- 
ceive letters from disgruntled, idle 
men who blame the president, the 
tariff, the war, and ten thousand other 
things for their plight. 

There isn’t a bit of doubt in our 
mind that if the life history of each 
idler was analyzed it would be easy 
to determine why he had failed. His 
head was filled with either religious 
prejudice, race prejudice, caste preju- 
dice, or stupidity and mental laziness. 

Lincoln said that God must have 
loved the common people because he 
made so many of them; but we al- 
ways wondered at the truth of this 
homily. God may love them, but the 
manufacturers don’t. And neither does 
the landlord, the butcher, the baker 


—when there is no pay envelope. 
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Fly Wheel Effectiveness 


By 


Roy C. BAGLEY 


eM that was presented 
some time ago and its solution 
may be of interest to our readers. 
It has to do not only with the care 
and forethought required in applying 
electric motor drives to machinery in 
the printing and allied industry but 
also the requirement of an intimate 
knowledge of the functions of the 
machinery to be installed. 

A large manufacturing plant that 
had several platen type, heavy duty 


cutting and creasing presses, found it 
necessary to change the location of the 
presses. These presses were convert- 
ing a special material, both as to 
weight and texture, and had been 
operating for considerable time at con- 
stant speed from a lineshaft drive. 
Large and small size sheets were run 
on various jobs and the manufacturer, 
realizing that he could expedite pro- 
duction by equipping them with vari- 
able speed individual motor equip- 
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ments, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity when moving them to their new 
location. 

The electrical equipment was pur- 
chased from an agent of a well known 
standard make of motors. This equip- 
ment worked well when a medium 
size sheet was run at maximum or 
near maximum speed, but when a 
large sheet was run and the speed re- 
duced to facilitate feeding, trouble was 
encountered. When the press was 
operated at a reduction of about 
twenty-five per cent from its maxi- 
mum speed and the operator failed to 
skip an impression or two after every 
few made, it would freeze on the next 
one. When this happened they had a 
real job on hand to bar it off impres- 
sion. In fact, it took two husky men 
to free it, exerting considerable effort 
on the end of a nine-foot timber, 
chained to the rim of the thirty-inch 
flywheel. 


The agent who sold the electrical 
equipment was called in to rectify the 
trouble, but after spending consider- 
able time and accomplishing little, be- 
cause of his lack of experience in this 
industry, the customer called on the 
press manufacturer for help. The 
trouble, apparently being electrical, 
the press manufacturer enlisted our 
services and through this codperation 
the trouble was eliminated. 


Several tests were made and it was 
found that the press flywheel was not 
of sufficient weight to run at reduced 
speeds and carry through successive 
impressions when cutting a large form 
of this very tough material. A com- 


plete report and data of the tests was - 


given the press manufacturer who 
made new heavier flywheels for the 


February 
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application and upon installation com- 
pletely eliminated the trouble. The 
press manufacturer considered this a 
commendable service rendered him 
and his client. 


The several presses referred to were 
identical, so tests were made on two 
of them for checking. Each was 
driven by a five-horse-power motor 
and the test indicated that they were 
underloaded, consequently the prob- 
lem was mechanical, not electrical, 
The test for flywheel effectiveness gave 
some astonishing information. Actual 
figures show that the flywheel deliy. 
ered energy during the cutting period 
equivalent to ninety-five-horse-power 
while the running load was less than 
five-horse-power. 


It may be well to point out here the 
effectiveness of a flywheel running at 
different speeds and why, if a ma 
chine dependent upon a flywheel is to 
be run at variable speed, the flywheel 
should be large enough to deliver the 
required energy to complete the work 
cycle at the slowest speed at which the 
machine is to run. Flywheel effective- 
ness varies as the square of the speed. 
For example, a flywheel of a given di- 
ameter and weight running at full 
speed (600 rpm) has a stored energyof 
say 2000 foot-pounds. Running at half 
speed (300 rpm) it will have only 
Y4xXW%y.=—'\% of the energy or 500 
foot-pounds. From this you can read: 
ily see how a reduction in flywheel 
speed greatly reduces its energy. This 
need of flywheel effectiveness at slow 
speed is usually made keener by the 


fact that the low speed is used when 


the largest sheets are being fed and 
on these forms generally a greater 
total length of cutting and creasing 
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rule is employed; hence the maximum 
energy for the cut is required. In 
other words, the greatest call for 
energy comes when the flywheel is 
least capable of supplying it. It is 
extremely important to provide fly- 
wheel capacity to suit the lowest speed 
at which the machine is to run, taking 
into account the load condition exist- 
ing at this speed. 

Proper flywheeling of an applica- 
tion tends to stabilize the motion of 
moving parts. This is especially help- 
ful in platen types of presses as they 
will open and close with more even 
motion which facilitates feeding with- 
out interfering with the producing 
speeds. Naturally, any speed the fly- 
wheel loses during the impression must 
be made up by the machine running 
faster between impressions. The re- 
sult is that the fastest speed comes 
during the feeding period which re- 
duces feeding time, and since the 
main reason for running a press slow 
is to allow more time for feeding, it 
is clear that this object is largely de- 
feated if the flywheel is too small. 


Tk 
Highlight Negatives—In ‘The 
Modern Lithographer and Offset 


Printer’ (London) for October, 1930, 


Martin Leeden describes four meth- 


ods for the preparation of highlight 
negatives. In the first method a spe- 
cial stop is used; in the other methods 
a supplementary exposure is given 
with some variation in the conditions, 
such as the enlargement of the aper- 
ture, the racking of the screen from 
the plate, or the removal of the half- 
tone screen. Naturally, the develop- 
ment, intensification, and reduction 
tequire much skill and judgment. 
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|| WELDON’S ONE-UNIT QUOIN 


CHASE 


The ideal chase for printers who are 
press limited, or for patent base chase 
allows you more inside square inches, as 
the quoins take up no room, assures safe 
lock-up. Quoins will not come loose, 


they cannot come out. The only job chase 
made that can be adjusted to fit the job 
press, thus eliminating vibration and 
slur. 1 also manufacture plain steel 
chases, electric welded. For illustrated 
folder and prices write 


C. F. WELDON, Inventor 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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How to Eliminate Waste in the 


Printing Plant 


PART VII—The Monotype 


By 


MartTIN HEIR 


Face monotype typesetting machine 
consists of two units, a keyboard 
and a typecasting machine. The key- 
board somewhat resembles a _ large 
typewriter, the key arrangement being 
the same as the standard typewriter 
keyboard. Actually, it is a multiple 
keyboard, with five or six alphabets, 
providing for the composition of cap- 
itals, small capitals, lower case, figures, 
and points of roman and italics, or 
capitals, lower case, figures, and points 
of roman, italics, and bold face. All 
characters on the keyboard can be 
used at will, in the same line or other- 
wise. Any special characters required 
for the work in hand can be readily 
accommodated. The matrix case used 
on the casting machine contains mat- 
rices for casting 225 characters; the 
keyboard carries 276 keys for these 
and the keys to justify the line to 
proper length, including two space 
keys (or bars) for spacing between 
the words. To change from one face 
to another, the caster operator re- 
moves one matrix case and substitutes 
another. 

OPERATION OF THE MONOTYPE 


KEYBOARD—The length of lines hav- - 


ing been determined, the operator ad- 
justs the keyboard to this length in a 


manner similar to regulation of the 
length of lines on a typewriter. In- 
stead of printing characters, the key. 
board perforates holes in a paper rib- 
bon. The paper ribbon, slightly more 
than four inches wide, automatically 
advances one-eighth of an inch at each 
keystroke, and is wound on a spool 
as it advances. The 225 characters in 
the matrix case at the casting machine 
are in fifteen rows of fifteen characters 
each, forming fifteen vertical and 
fifteen horizontal rows. Each vertical 
row and each horizontal row is repre’ 
sented by a punch at the keyboard. 
The motive power of the keyboard is 
compressed air. When the operator 
depresses a key, compressed air is ad- 
mitted under the two punches repre: 
senting the vertical and_ horizontal 
rows in which the character is located, 
making two perforations in the paper 
ribbon. The character desired is lo 
cated in the matrix case at the inter: 
section of the horizontal and vertical 
rows indicated by the two perfora 
tions. 

In printing, different characters 
vary considerably in width. As each 
character is punched, the keyboard 
mechanism calculates its width and 
subtracts it from the total length of 
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the line, keeping constantly before 
the operator the space remaining in 
the line. When the point is ap- 
proached at which the line contains as 
many characters as proper space be- 
tween the words makes desirable, a 
cylindrical scale carrying combinations 
of two numbers from 1 to 15 begins 





Monotype Matrix Case 


to revolve with each character added, 
a pointer connected with the scale in- 
dicating the key numbers to strike for 
accurate justification at each stage. 
Depression of the two red keys as indi- 
cated on the scale by the pointer pro- 
duces perforations in the paper rib- 
bon that adjust the caster mechanism 
for making spaces of a width to ex- 


actly fill the line. Depression of these 
two keys will restore the keyboard and 
caster mechanism for beginning of 
the next line. 

Justification can be made of any 
section of a line independently of the 
other sections of the same line, and 
complete accuracy is obtained in the 





Display Matrix 


various sections and in the full line. 
This facilitates composition of a tabu- 
lar nature where it is desirable to di- 
vide the matter into two or more col- 
umns. The letters anywhere in a line, 
or all the letters occupying a full line, 
can be spaced at the pleasure of the 
operator, this spacing between the 
letters being graduated down to a 
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point that is not discernible to the 
unaided eye. In composition of other 
than plain reading matter, where jus- 
tification spaces may be undesirable, 
complete accuracy is attained by using 
spaces of fixed widths, of which there 
are sufficient to meet any condition, or 
by spacing the letters themselves. In 
leader work, where spaces are not 
used, leaders of different widths are 
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the two pins (one in each group) 
corresponding to the two perforations 
made by the keyboard, and after their 
function is performed they are low. 
ered by springs with which they are 
connected. Two pairs of jaws, one on 
each side of the machine, opening 
and closing with each revolution, close 





Monotype Composition Mold 


provided to exactly fill available space. 

OPERATION OF THE CASTING Ma- 
CHINE—The action of the ribbon on 
the casting machine is similar to that 
of a roll of music on a player-piano. 
The ribbon travels over a cylinder in 
which there is a row of holes corre- 
sponding to all the keyboard punches, 
and a steady flow of compressed air 
is applied to the top surface of the 
paper ribbon. 

The air passes through the perfora- 
tions made in the paper by the key- 
board and through pipes leading from 
the holes in the cylinder to a corre- 


sponding number of steel pins ar- . 


ranged in two groups on two sides of 
the top of the machine. The air raises 


on the two raised pins, and through 
tongs connected with these jaws and 
with the matrix case the case is im 
pelled to the proper vertical row by 
one pin and the proper horizontal row 
by the other, positioning over the mold 
the character selected by the key 
board. The matrix case is then low 
ered on the mold and laid firmly in 
place and in absolutely correct posi 
tion by a heavy steel pin with cone 
shaped point which exactly fits a cone: 
shaped hole in the back of each 
matrix. 

Molds of various sizes are used at 
will, the mold in each instance cor 
responding to the size of the type 
being cast. To accommodate the vary 
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The Progressive Printer 


Keeps posted on the progress of his industry whether times are good 
or bad. By so doing he is found in the front ranks—among the lead- 
ers—of his trade, and succeeds materially as well as socially. His 
name is a byword 
among his fellows. It 
makes no difference 
where he gets his in- 
formation, as long as 
it is authentic and up- 
to-date. To help him 
in this respect, The 
Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Print- 
ing was published last 
spring. This book 
gives authentic, reli- 
able information re- 
garding every phase of 
the printing business. 
A man who has read 
this book is prepared 
to meet any problem 
in his business — pro- 
duction or financial. 
It tells how to set 
type, how to measure it, and how to charge for it. So also with all 
other production items. With this book to refer to you are bound to 
succeed, if you have any “guts” at all. 
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ing widths of different characters, a 
blade in the mold draws back to pro- 
vide the correct width in each in- 
stance. This is accomplished by a 
wedge which is moved to the correct 
position by the mechanism which 
moves the matrix case to the proper 
horizontal row, against which wedge 
the mold blade stops in its backward 
movement. 

The thickness of the spaces between 
the words is determined by two justi- 
fication wedges operating in conjunc: 
tion and forming an abutment to stop 
the mold blade. Each of these wedges 
has fifteen positions, giving 225 com- 
binations of the two, and therefore 
225 different thicknesses of spaces, the 
progressive increase in thickness of 
which is but .0005 inch. As the rib- 
bon prepared at the keyboard is un- 
wound at the casting machine the 
justification perforations are first pre- 
sented and determine the thickness of 
the spaces required to exactly fill the 
line. These set the justification wedges 
in proper position for that line or sec- 
tion of line, in which position they 
remain until other justification per- 
forations are presented. 

Every character in a monotype font 
has a fixed “set-width” in its relation 
to the em quad of that font. Tests 
have shown this relation to be such 
that fifty-three average roman char- 
acters will equal twenty-five ems of the 
type to be set. From this average has 
been evolved a system of copy-fitting 
which enables the copywriter or the 
operator to determine the amount of 
copy needed to fill any given space. 
For instance, if copy is to be fitted to 
a booklet and it is found that the copy 
must be stretched a little to fill, this 
can be done on the keyboard by au- 
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tomatically increasing the “set-width” 
of the em quad and thereby increas. 
ing the relative width of every letter 
set. Or, if after the copy has been 
set on the keyboard, it is found that 
the type must be leaded out to fill the 
space, this leading can be done on the 
type body itself by simply casting it 
on a body of larger point-size than the 
one selected. 

The monotype is a delicate machine 
which will operate to perfection only 
when it is kept in good condition. If 
the following suggestions are followed 
by operators and attendants at the 
caster the quality of the product will 
be perfect and the quantity as large as 
the machine will allow if they know 
their trade perfectly, thus avoiding 
waste of time and excessive repairs of 
the equipment. 

KEYBOARD—It is desirable that the 
machine shall be installed in a suit 
able position. The site occupied by 
the keyboard should ensure that a 
good light falls upon the copy, also 
that the operator will be reasonably 
free from interruption. Overcrowding 
lowers efficiency. A shelf should be 
provided for accommodating the justi 
fying scales, tools, etc., and a drawer 
for holding copy, etc. These facilities 
are inexpensive and will prevent 
wasted time with resultant loss. 

As the keyboard operator is a 
highly paid person nothing should be 
allowed to interfere with his produc 
tion efforts; thus all copy should be 
typewritten and corrected so that none 
of his time is wasted in reading or 
correcting misspelled words. 

A label should be attached to each 
spool, upon which is written the name 
of the job, measure, set, and any other 
required particulars. 
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CasTING MACHINE—The caster 
should be placed on a reasonably firm 
floor where a good light will fall upon 
the galley; this will give the attendant 
every opportunity of reading and de- 
tecting any irregularity which may 
arise, thereby preventing the produc- 
tion of imperfect matter. 

It is advisable to cast the matter 
perforated as early as possible, rather 
than allow an accumulation of spools; 
any possible error is thereby quickly 
discovered and wasted effort elimi- 
nated. 

The size of the 18-unit (em) quad 
should correspond exactly with that 
given on the point size card. Should 
the line of monotype matter so pro- 
duced be short or long, as compared 
with the measure obtained from the 
use of the standard pica or 12-point 
in use in a given office, then units 
should be added or deducted accord- 
ingly at the keyboard. To increase or 
diminish the size of the 18-unit (or 
em) quad will result in an incorrect 
length of line. 

The condition of the centering pin 
is highly important. A gauge is pro- 
vided whereby to check any wear on 
the pin. By a reasonable use of this 
gauge damage or undue wear of mat- 
rices is prevented and correct align- 
ment is secured and maintained. 
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Step-and-Repeat | Machine—The 
versatile inventor and chemist Elias 
Bassist has obtained U. S. Patent No. 
1,761,863 for a negative-locating de- 
vice for step-and-repeat machines, 
comprising a carrier for the negatives 
—provided with register marks and 
mounted on a base member in such a 
manner as to slide back and forth. 
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No. 13540-S 


Many standard pieces now made up 
ready for instant shipment. 


This galley cabinet is made in our 
own manufacturing plant. It is 
solid steel, strong, substantial. 
Runs stamped out of solid sheet 
of metal. Solid as Gibraltar and 
beautifully finished. The same 
quality that is winning enthu- 
siastic approval from printers 
throughout the country. 


Special pieces made to your k 
order. Write for catalogue. 


An especially low price and subject to 
change without notice. 


J. R. Nevraumont & Son 
Inc. 


Printers’ Supplies and Manufacturers 
341-359 Battery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone Garfield 6527 


Representative dealers wanted to handle 
this line. 














Digest of the World’s Best Thought in 


Printing Ideas and Inventions 


Compiled by Ye Editor 


Halftone Plates on Rough Stock— 
According to British patent No. 
325,545, issued to A. A. Bond and 
T. B. Browne, Ltd., a halftone plate 
with a fine screen is rendered capable 
of printing on rough surfaces by ap- 
plying to the back of a primary print- 
ing plate, which has been etched to 
the maximum depth, a secondary plate 
bearing an etched duplicate of the de- 
sign on the primary plate. The dupli- 
cate is formed by making a print from 
the original negative on a thin metal 
sheet as of copper or zinc, and etching 
this so that the highlights entirely 
disappear. When the designs on the 
two plates have been brought into 
register, sufficient pressure is applied 
to raise all the shadow portions on 
the primary plate to the desired ex- 
tent, leaving the highlights sunk. 


New Color Chart—The Akropolis 
Verlag, Hanover, Germany, distrib- 
utes a new chart for the determination 
of correct color rendering. Twelve 
colors (yellow, light brown, orange, 
red, pink, violet, indigo, blue, light 
blue, blue-green, olive, and _ grass 
green) are surrounded by neutral gray 
fields: having a density which would 
correspond with the right density of 
the color if the color rendering of 
the negative material is right. When 
the area of a color segment is not 
visible, or has the same density as 


that of the surrounding field, the 
color rendering of this segment is 
correct. 


Images on Planographic Plates— 
Karl Gnoth has obtained German pat- 
ent No. 505,745 in which he describes 
a new method of preparing images on 
planographic plates by photo-me- 
chanical means. Between the negative 
(or positive), resting on a flexible 
support, and a glass plate he inserts 
a soft, elastic, transparent layer. 


Fading Colors—The trouble with 
strawboards, says the British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer, is that 
often they contain an excess of lime 
which, under the influence of damp, 
attacks certain colored inks. Some- 
times the alum in paste used for 
mounting the prints attacks the color, 
while acid in glue may have the same 
effect. It is advisable never to trust 
strawboards of the imported variety, 
and to test them in practical fashion 
on arrival by mounting and expos 
ing an advance copy of the order. 
Better still, avoid the use of straw 
boards altogether if possible. There 
are wood-pulp boards, which are of 
course dearer, and there are British- 
made boards which may be called 
strawboards though they are not made 
from straw. 

Casual observation of hoardings and 
shop windows is calculated to make 
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one doubt if printers devote the nec- 
essary amount of intelligent fore- 
thought to the purchase of their inks. 
Commonly enough we see the poster, 
the showcard, and the window bill 
devoid of some essential color, or in 
course of transposition from bright- 
ness to sickly dullness. Or we see the 
first-fruits of reaction between defec- 
tive strawboard and the picture 
mounted upon it. To be exhorted to 
keep that youthful healthy glow by 
a showcard which is sun-affected to 
such a degree as to present a face of 
deathly pallor, is to bring printing 
into danger of ridicule. 


Fluff on Litho Printing Paper—Ac- 
cording to the “World’s Paper Trade 
Review” the fluff which causes trouble 
in litho offset printing does not con- 
sist in the irregularities, fibers, etc., 
which stand up on the surface of the 


paper, but rather it is the material 
which is actually removed by contact 
with the tacky surface of the printing 
blanket, etc. This condition can be 
matched by the following test: flow a 
ten per cent solution of rosin in car- 
bon tetrachloride over a clean micro- 
scope cover-glass, let dry till the 
surface is tacky (about thirty sec- 
onds), press lightly into contact with 
the paper to be tested, remove, repeat 
six times, dip in a strong solution of 
methylene blue for about ten minutes 
to dye the material (fibre, fillers, etc.) 
removed from the paper, wash, dry, 
mount in Canada balsam on a micro- 
scope slide, and examine under low 
magnification (about sixty diameters). 
The behavior of the paper on the 
press can be foretold from the results 
of the test, as follows: less than two 
fibers per square inch, no trouble at 
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all from fluff; about six fibers per 
square inch (nearly all chemical wood 
pulp), practically no trouble; fifteen 
fibers per square inch (about two- 
thirds esparto and one-third chemical 
wood pulp) gives a certain amount of 
trouble; eighty fibers per square inch 
(over seventy-five per cent esparto) 
pronounced trouble. 


Bichromated Colloid Treatment— 
British patent No. 335,128, issued to 
Mr. C. Roehrich, relates to the process 
of improving a chromate-colloid print 
after exposure by moistening it with 
water and then exposing to a uniform 
light. The invention proper is the 
method or methods used in removing 
before the second exposure any mois- 
ture adhering to the parts which have 
been hardened by the first exposure. 
This removal may be effected (1) by 
means of a readily volatile substance, 
such as alcohol or ether, which may 
be included in the moistening me- 
dium or be applied to the moistened 
print, or (2) by subjecting the mois- 
tened print to heat, or to a current of 
heated air, or by mechanical drying. 


Printers’ Ink from Waste Rubber— 
A company is now being formed in 
Melbourne for the purpose of ac- 
quiring the Australian rights of a 
process patented by Mr. L. C. Neale, 
of Flemington, Victoria, for the man- 
ufacture of printers’ ink from old 
motor tires. It has been incorporated 
with a capital of £50,000 divided into 
50,000 shares of £1 each. It is said 
that satisfactory printers’ inks can be 
made from used motor tires, rubber 
scrap, tire strippings, buffings, waste 
oil, and other ingredients, and as 
proof of the new process the prospec- 
tus of the company has been printed 


in the new ink. The company holds 
eighteen months’ option over the pat- 
ents granted or applied for in twenty- 
two other countries. 
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A time and space-saving material 
rack for accommodating large quan- 
tities of spacing material, sorts and 
type has been developed by S. T. Jud- 
son of Continental Typefounders of 
Chicago, Inc. It is called “Conti- 
nental Revolvo.” It is built in inde- 
pendent revolving tierred sections 
which revolve in either direction to 
allow a number of men to withdraw 
material at the same time without 
interference. These racks will hold 
over a ton of material in floor space 
28 inches square. They can be sup- 
plied in units to fit the needs of any 
individual shop. 
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Quality Talks to Craftsmen 


PERFECT day consists of work, 

play, and sleep. Working on a 
quality basis will make one feel that 
play and sleep are well earned. 

Play clears the mind—good com- 
panionship and sociability strengthens 
character. 

Sleep rests the mind and body— 
repairs the wear and tear of the wake- 
ful hours. 

Never neglect good restful sleep. 
Sleep regenerates the body for to- 
morrow’s work. 

Work, play, and sleep, all of qual- 
ity, will build you up—will make you 
what you want to be. 

Balance them properly, and you 


will know yourself. 
Copyrighted by Bertel O. Henning 
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The Climax Roller Washer 


To wash cylinder press rollers and 
keep them clean from day to day is 
about as tedious and dirty a job as 
the industry demands, as long as it is 
done in the usual way. Now, however, 
a machine is being put on the market 
that takes the tediousness and the dirt 
out of the job—that does it better, 
more rapidly, and at less expense. This 




















is the Climax Roller Washer, as pic- 
tured herewith. The use of rags is 
made unnecessary, while the solvent 
used, preferably kerosene, may be 
used over and over again, thereby de- 
creasing the expense. 


Rollers with ink of different color 
can be cleaned in the same solvent, 
which does not have to be changed 
oftener than once a week, the work 
being done so thoroughly that the 
loss of time in changing colors on a 
press is considerably lessened. In addi- 
tion, when the rollers become heated 
they can be rapidly cooled by being 
held for a few minutes in the washing 
compartment. 


The Climax is a compact machine, 
mounted on casters, is self-contained 
with motor and a twenty-foot cable, 
and can be moved about the press 
room from press to press to suit the 
convenience of the operator. 


WE STILL have a few copies left 
of The Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Printing. You may buy it on 
the installment plan, if you so wish, 
paying $2.50 with the order and 
$1.50 for five months. Write Graphic 
Arts Publishing Company, 608 So. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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New Machine for Sign Printing 

The Reynolds Printasign Corpora- 
tion, 542 South Dearborn Street, an- 
nounces that it is now manufacturing 
and selling the Printasign Machine in 
a new model. This machine prints 
window show cards and small signs 
up to sixteen inches in height and 
any width and can do this in two col- 
ors at the same time. It prints single 
letters any size from 36 pt. up to 144 
pt. and works very much on the order 
of a mammoth typewriter. It is electri- 











cally operated and can be worked by 
any child. The manufacturer claims 
for it a speed of a sign a minute. 
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FAME is as fickle today as it was 
yesterday, or even yesteryear. Here 
we have spent the better part of our 
waking hours for nearly two years— 
save when we were battling carbuncles 
and unreasonable doctor bills—in an 
effort to make THE GRAPHIC Arts 
MONTHLY the best known printing 
publication in the world, or at leas 
that it is a printing magazine pub- 
lished on Dearborn St., Chicago. And 
yet, here comes a well-informed week. 
ly printing journal, The British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer, Lon- 
don, and refers to us as THE Grapuic 
ArTS MONTHLY, “New York.” 

{O} 

LAST WEEK we promised our read- 
ers a new editor of our humidity de 
partment, and we now wish to pre- 
sent him to you. He is Charles H. 
Cochrane of New York City. Mr. 
Cochrane is one of the best known 
men in the industry—one of the old- 
timers who have carried the burden of 
printing education for more than two 
score years. As a pressman he has 
sixty years of experience, his first work 
as such being expended in pulling a 
Washington hand press. He has ap 
plied for sixteen patents on improve: 
ments in printing machinery and has 
been granted most of them. “Inc 
dentally,” he said when we mentioned 
the subject, “I was for five years sec’ 
retary of the Typothete of New York 
and founded the New York Master 
Printers Association.” In the last ten 
years he has done considerable re 
search regarding humidification, con 
ducting fundamental experiments to 

‘discover the underlying principles and 
the best mechanisms for proper hw 
midity control. 
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The Bookbinder’s Problems 


THE March issue of THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MONTHLY will be devoted to 
the bookbinder’s problems. It will be 
4 bookbinder’s number from cover to 
cover save for the continued articles. 
It will have articles on the operation 
and care of the modern folding ma- 
chine, the modern stitcher, the mod- 
ern cutting machine, etc., and will 
describe modern bookbinding ma- 
chinery of every description. It will 
contain special articles on bookbinding 
methods by John F. Grabau of Buf- 
falo; E. W. Palmer of the Kingsport 
Press, Tennessee; Leonard Monteney 
of the John F. Cuneo Co., Chicago, 
etc. Mr. John F. Grabau is the famous 
binder of limited edition books for 
the royalty of Europe and the capital- 
ists of America. His article will be 
profusely illustrated. In short, this 
issue of the magazine will be a treasure 
chest for the bookbinders of the coun- 
try—valuable enough to deserve a per- 
manent binding. 





One Is as Good as the Other 


TO BELITTLE the craftsman who left 
the case or the press for a managerial 
position of his own business used to 
be a favorite diversion of the ama- 
teurs who thought they had a special 
calling to reform the printing indus- 
try. “He may be all right as a com- 
positor or a pressman, but as an ad- 
ministrative officer he is usually a fail- 
ure.” “Price cutting is natural for 
these fellows. They know nothing 
about cost and think that the labor 
cost is the only one. When they get 
a little better than weekly wages for 
their work they are satisfied and think 


they are making a success in business.” 
Such remarks and others like it were 
bywords of the trade. 

Henry O. Shepard was a composing 
room foreman when he laid the foun- 
dation of the great Henry O. Shepard 
Company in Chicago. Whether or not 
Mr. Shepard was a good business man 
as well as a good craftsman we do not 
know, but his business grew and grew 
until it became one of the most suc- 
cessful printing plants in Chicago, 
paying at times as high as fifteen per 
cent yearly dividends. When, at Mr. 
Shepard’s death, so-called business 
men took the reins, the business be- 
gan to toboggan until it finally was 
sold practically bankrupt. 

Thomas A. Ball began his career as 
an errand boy at the then prosperous 
printing firm of Rogers & Co., also of 
Chicago. Tom was not satisfied with 
this minor position. He worked night 
and day to improve his knowledge of 
the business and become worthy of 
any promotion that might be floating 
around. Some years later he was 
given a desk in the main office and 
the title of salesman. And he devel- 
oped some salesmanship. It was said 
that in the printing line he was the 
best in town. Long before his death 
he had become general manager of 
the concern and had laid the founda- 
tion of a business success that seemed 
strong enough to weather any shock. 
Not so, however. Not long after 
Tom’s death the whole organization 
went to pieces. The “business men” 
who tried to fill Tom’s shoes, failed 
miserably and the business soon went 
on the rocks. 

Possibly hundreds of other such ex- 
amples could be cited; but this is 
enough for our purpose. 
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ENVELOPES 


for the 


Printing Trade 


We have established a 
Trade Envelope Depart- 
ment, serving Printers and 


Lithographers. 


IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Standard Sizes and Grades 
of Paper. 


Send for Printers Price List and 
Envelope Guide. 





Trade Envelope Department 


Ontario Company 
532 South Throop Street 


CHICAGO 
Phone Haymarket 9810 
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They show at least that when a 
man prepares himself for business in 
the right way he will make a succes 
whether he started at the case, at the 
press, or in a business college. But 
they show more than that; they show 
that failures among so-called business 
men are not confined to men with 
practical experience in the trade. 





Standardized Paper Samples 

THERE is something in the air re 
garding standardized sample books of 
printing papers—fine papers and 
ccver papers alike, according to Rob 
ert C. Fay, chairman of the standard: 
ization committee of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. Says Mr. 
Fay: 

“After a careful study of all phases 
of the problem a meeting was held in 
New York early last fall to which 
were invited delegations from associa 
tions representing paper manufactur 
ers, paper merchants, purchasing 
agents, national advertisers, direct 
mail advertisers, and printers. 


“Each one of these delegations was 
given an opportunity to place its ideas 
before the committee and more than 
one hundred pages of typewritten 
notes were taken so that the commit 
tee might have every opportunity to 
study the needs of the printer and the 
various types of customers from 
whom he obtains his business. 


“Included in this meeting were rep 
resentatives from the New York 
Printing Estimators’ Club whose ideas 
have been explained in the pages of 
Printing several times during the past 
year. 
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“Since this general conference the 
joint committee has had several meet- 
ings with the idea of taking the best 
of all the suggestions offered and 
striving for the one plan which will 
be the most efficient and most profit- 
able for the entire industry.” 

According to a questionnaire sent 
out by the committee there is also a 
possibility that the sample cabinets 
now in use may be standardized both 
as to size, make-up and color. Noth- 
ing could be more appropriate, as 
nothing more unsightly could be de- 
vised or provided than these cabinets, 
as they now grace our offices. Where 
five or six such cabinets are gathered 
together, usually in plain sight of cus- 
tomers and other visitors to the office, 
there are as many colors and shapes 
as there are cabinets, thus violating 
every rule of color harmony and good 
taste. 

Let us hope that standardization of 
these cabinets will be one of the first 
reforms tackled. 





Beneficial Reading 


THRASH is the outstanding feature 
of contemporary literature; it fills the 
newsstand racks from top to bottom 
and most of the space in rental 
libraries. ““Gangland Stories,” ‘‘Emo- 
tional Confessions,” ‘Underworld 
Romances,” and the like are the most 
widely read effusions of the day, thus 
absorbing the public’s interest and di- 
verting its mind from worth-while 
literature. 

“Very few business men read books, 
except to be entertained or to im- 
prove themselves in the matter of cul- 
ture,” says Herbert N. Casson in a 


“AMSCO” 


Power Mitering 
Machine 








Cuts ak 
Accurate & 
Miters 
Smoothly 
Quickly 


A low-priced mitering machine for newspaper, 
periodicals, or job composing-room. Requires no 
adjustment for cutting brass or metal rule of 
different bodies up to 18 points. Simply clamp, 
bring operating lever forward, and the mitering 
is done INSTANTLY! High-speed milling tool 
cuts ACCURATELY. Twenty times speedier than 
hand machine. 


Price, including cutting tool, % hp. 
110-volt A. C. or D. C. motor, complete $1 80 


Machine to cut 24 points, $190.00. 
Write today for free descriptive folder. 


American Steel Chase Co. 
122 Center St., New York 


IN 1870 


Edw. L. Megill invented the first 
practical Gauge Pin. Since then 
our name has stood for highest 
quality. Our products are always 
uniform. 








GAUGE PINS 


For Job Presses 





Spring Tongue Gauge Pin, $1.80 Doz. 
We make many styles. Send for 
Circular 


THE EDW. L. MEGILL CO. 


The Pioneer Est. 1870 
763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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DurPlex 





Two-Compartment 
Envelopes 


Printers Everywhere 


are recommending Du-Plex ‘Both Together 
Sir’’ Envelopes for mailing catalogs. Du-Plex 
“Both Together Sirl’’ Envelopes carry cata- 
log and letter together—they arrive to- 
gether without increased postage. 


Du-Plex “Both Together Sir!" 


Envelopes have increased business for 
thousands of wide-awake businesses. They're 
economical, tool They save ordinary letter 
envelopes and require one addressing. Du- 
Plex are always delivered or returned to 
sender, thereby saving many catalogs. 


Over 10,000 Users 


Have found Du-Plex “Both Together Sir!’ 
Envelopes valuable aid for effective catalog 
presentation. Du-Plex ‘Both Together Sir!" 
Envelopes are sold by leading paper 
merchants and printers everywhere. 


DUPLEX ONVELOPE CORPORATION 


3026 FRANKLIN BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL 











recent copy of Forbes Magazine 
“They simply do not see any connee, 
tion between books and business. This 
is a mistake. Books have now become 
as necessary to a business man as type. 
writers and adding machines and filing 
systems. There is an efficient Way to 
read. New ideas come to busines 
men from anywhere, but most of al] 
they come from reading. 


“I learned what I might call the 
technique of reading by becoming a 
writer for the financial press and by 
studying the Stock Exchange. When. 
ever I read a newspaper or book, | 
mark the most important articles or 
chapters. I decide: “This is the most 
valuable news.” I found that the 
ablest readers are the brokers of the 
Stock Exchange and the skilled specu 
lators. They judge everything they 
read and note whether it will put the 
prices of securities up or down. 


“Link up reading and action—that 
is the efficient way to read. Lord 
Kelvin bought a book on Heat bya 
French scientist — Fournier — and it 
changed his whole life and led to 
many of his great discoveries. Fary 
day bought a book on Chemistry and 
became the founder of the present 
Electrical Age. Westinghouse bought 
an English magazine and found an 
article on compressed air that gave 
him the idea of his airbrake that is 
now used on all the railways of the 
world. Henry Ford, too, bought a 
magazine and saw an _ article on 
‘Horseless Carriages’ that started him 
on his way to become the most suc 
cessful of all manufacturers. 

“The man who does not real 
worth-while books and magazines im 
these days of quick changes and ir 
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resistible progress, drops behind and 
becomes an obsolete and insignificant 
ynit in his trade. 

“Reading is a ladder. You must 
read if you want to climb.” 





The Books of the Month 


Linotype Keyboard Operation— 
The Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
has published another book—a com- 
panion volume to the Linotype In- 
struction Book and a thoroughly prac- 
tical one. Its contents is the result of 
the combined efforts of the heads of 
the schools and other teachers and 
linotype experts, sitting together in a 
conference room. No restriction as to 
views or methods were placed on any- 
one; every one precent was allowed his 
say. This resulted in a lively debate 
which demonstrated that instruction 
needs vary somewhat in different parts 
of the world, and further that, with 
differing methods attaining equally 
good results, the teacher's established 
technique is bound to prevail. 

A big part of the book is devoted 
to the teaching of the niceties of good 
composition—to show the operator 
that the typographic merit of the out- 
put of the machine depends upon the 
operator's understanding of these 
niceties. 

The book is set in 10-point Old 
Style No. 7, twenty-seven ems wide, 
nicely printed, and bound in blue 
cloth cover. For sale in all branches 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany at $2 a copy. 

Practical Photo-Engraving — Any 
one interested in photo-engraving will 
find in this new book by Harry A. 


Groesbeck, Jr., a concise and easily 








PROOF 


VANDERCOOK eprhrisses 


Vandercook’s accurate proof presses save 
production press time by ferreting out de- 
ficiencies in type and engravings. 

Accurate proofs also 
build a reputation for 
quality. 








Write for catalog 






No. 2 


Vandercook & Sons 
906 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago, |\I. 











Do You Blame Us 


for taking pride in our rebuilding work 
when we get letters like the following? 


January 2, 1931. 
STOLP-GORE COMPANY, 
710 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 

The Hall folder and Cross Feeder 
which you rebuilt for us have been in- 
stalled in our Denver office the past 
month, 

We want to thank you for the careful 
attention paid to every detail of rebuild- 
ing these two machines. They are per- 
forming just as you claimed they would. 
Satisfactory in every way. 

Your work justifies your pride and we 
surely will not hesitate to place in your 
care the work of rebuilding any folder 
we may have in the future. 


Yours very truly, 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION, 
(Signed) J. P. Rivett. 


Tell us your equipment problems 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 


710-712 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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Automatic Printing Devices Co. 
1600 Junction Ave., Racine, Wis. 








The Only Reliable and Economical 
Offset Preventive 


KNAUFFSATT 


Write for Literature 


Becker Printing Specialties 


203 N. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 














ENVELOPES 


of all kinds at wholesale prices to print- 
ers. Standard sizes of all grades in stock. 
Special orders delivered promptly. State 
quantity needed when asking for quota- 
tions, and send sample of stocks. 


Send for Price List 


Beecher Envelope Co. 
711 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














Coverwell 


Printing Inky 


a3) 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Martin Driscoll & Co. 
CHICAGO 
AAG 
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understood treatise on halftone ang 
line engraving. It is arranged as let. 
ters from a father to his son, in which 
the father conveys to his son the fine 
points known to the trade. This form 
gives opportunity for a discussion of 
the photo-engraving process and prac, 
tice from both sides of the fence and 
gives the author a freedom of style 
otherwise difficult to achieve. 

228 pages, 5, by 81; inches 
richly illustrated and finely printed op 
a good stock, cloth cover. Harper @ 
Brothers, publishers, New York City, 


> > N 


From 1881 to 1931—Fifty Years 
of Successful Manufacturing 


Nineteen hundred and thirty-one js 
more than just another year to the 
F. P. Rosback Company. The new 
year ushered in is also the anniver 
sary year of this pioneer Benton Har: 
bor industry. The Rosback firm was 
born fifty years ago, in 1881. 

Behind the company are fifty years 
of sound, steady growth. Its future js 
secure. Company officials have good 
reason to look forward into 1931 with 
confidence and good cheer. 

Fifty years is a mighty long time in 
the business and manufacturing world. 
Great have been the changes since the 
F. P. Rosback Company was founded. 
Not only great, but revolutionary. 
Probably more changes have come in 
the last fifty years, or in the last 
twenty-five years, than in all the pre: 
vious history of industry. 

The fittest have survived. The 
weak, the poorly managed, the indo 
lent have disappeared from the pic 
ture. The Rosback Company remains 
and is firmly intrenched. That tells 
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the story of the men and the ideals 
behind it. 

The F. P. Rosback Company, manu- 
facturer of intricate machinery used 
in book-binding and perforation, was 
created by the late F. P. Rosback, Sr., 
who died in 1927 in his eighty-first 
year. It is a family affair, and three 
generations have given it their best. 





Rosback Pony Perforator 


Walter W. Rosback, now president, 
isa son of the founder, as is the sec- 
retary-treasurer, former Mayor Fred P. 
Rosback, Jr.; Homer F. Rosback, son 
of Fred P. Rosback, Jr., is vice-presi- 
dent, and has been with the company 
for ten years. The president has been 
a member of the firm for thirty-nine 
years and the secretary - treasurer 
thirty-seven years. 


The late Fred P. Rosback, Sr., was 
a young man when he went into busi- 
ness in Chicago fifty years ago. He 
was a young man in whom there 
burned the spark of inventive genius, 
coupled with sound common sense and 
ambition. For twenty-four years the 
concern remained in Chicago, slowly 
but steadily expanding and achieving 
a name of national note. Twenty-six 















Speed up Sales 
with forceful 
fldvertising 


TriAd Business Builders—illus- 
trated advertising Blotters, 
Folders, House Organs—for 
printers’ exclusive use, are 
original, attractive, resultful, 
inexpensive! We furnish copy 
with layouts and electros of 
illustrations complete, ready 
for you to set and print. 


We also prepare to order 
direct-advertising. copy, 
layouts and artwork for 
printers and their custom- 
ers. Write today for sug- 
gestive folder. 


~ TrRiAp 


Direct Advertising Service 
604 WJackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


Certified to Abolish 
Standing Forms 


La 
















This Certified hand molder is 
eliminating standing forms for 
progressive printers, advertising 
agencies and others. It can do 
just as much for you, too. 


Write for particulars. 


Certified Dry Mat Corporation 


342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y- 
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Flexo Raising Compounds 


Proven the best by competitive tests, Gloss, 
Dull Gold (any shade), Silver, Copper, Parch- 
ment, Fire, Green, Blue, Red, White, etc. 
Melt lower and give more and easier produc- 
tion than any other compounds, 

Flexo Raising Machines—gas or electric— 
—, reliable. Ask for information. 

pt. G. 


Flexo Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


35 Howard Street NEW YORK 
608 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
50 Hartford St. BOSTON 








MENU COVERS 


All Styles of Embossed Covers for 
MENUS 
BOOKS 
CATALOGUES 
SPECIALTIES 
Complete Sample Line of Menus 
$5.00 Credited on Your First Order 


NORTHERN STUDIOS 
Seattle, Wash. 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDIOS 
Terminal Station Lake Forest Park 
Box 3043 Vermont 2836 








TTPSCsEeTT IAG 


Periodicals, Newspapers, Books, 
Booklets Set and Made Up 
Catalogs and Price Lists, Tabular 
Matter of All Kinds 


THE BREITENBACH 
LINOTYPING CO. 


217 E. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








New MOTORS Rebuilt 
REPAIR PARTS 


General Electric & Cutler-Hammer, 
Wiring, Repairs, Maintenance 


HYRE ELECTRIC CO. 
619 South Dearborn Street, Chicago [ 
Harrison 6740 
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————e 


years ago the company was moved to 
Benton Harbor. Here it has stayed 
and here it has been one of the 
old reliable factors in the City’s 
advancement. 

Until his death, and in spite of the 
years that passed well beyond the 
three score mark, the elder Rosback 
continued to create the designs for 
the machines built in the factory, In 
his later years Mr. Rosback had a 
capable understudy, Fred L. Manny, 
present chief engineer and himself an 
inventor of world-wide reputation. 


The elder Mr. Rosback had a fac. 
ulty of being able to vision a com 
plicated machine as a_ mechanical 
servant, to be created for a purpose, 


One of his most noted inventions 
was the now famous Rosback Round 
Hole Rotary Perforator. The idea 
was laughed at and condemned by 
engineers from coast to coast. How 
ever, it made good. Hundreds and 
hundreds are in use the world over, 
perforating postage and _ revenue 
stamps for several foreign govern 
ments, trading stamps, tuberculosis 
seals, checks, bank forms, receipts, 
and in fact, in all of the large per 
forating contracts. Users admit it to 
be the most rapid perforating method 
known. 


The Rosback Company in celebrat- 
ing its fiftieth business anniversary 
have brought out the new Rosback 
Pony Round Hole Rotary Perforator. 
It has every feature of the larger ro 
tary and is brought out to meet a 
demand for a high class, rapid, and 
profitable perforator for the smaller 
shops and within the price range of 
every other type of the higher clas 
perforators. 
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It is built in two sizes: 24-inch 
with two strike heads; 28-inch also 
with two strike heads, both sizes 
equipped with motor. The machine 
will carry up to five heads and will 
do both strike and straight round- 
hole perforating. It will perforate from 
one to ten sheets a feed at the rate of 
forty to fifty feeds a minute—or a 
ream of stock in three minutes. 


rm 


New High Speed Proof Press 


Vandercook & Sons have brought 
out another model, the No. 315 
Vandercook Proof Press. The print- 
ing surface of this press is 15 x 241 
inches. This size is large enough to 
take most of the work, and to build it 
larger would detract from the speed 





It has 


and simplicity of operation. 
many features that make it the fastest 
composing room press ever built for 
high quality work. In easy operation 
the operator will produce twenty-five 
copies per minute. 








A Clean Printing Plant 


Is a Profitable; Printing Plant 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blower 
cleans folding machines, linotype machines, 
type cases, paper cutters, presses, motors— 
an all-purpose maintenance tool—light, handy, 
portable—attaches to any light socket—blows 
—vacuums—sprays insecticides. Replaces the 
al fashioned bellows. Ten days’ free trial. 
te 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, Ill. 


on Here is the Tor- 


nado Type Cleaner 
—A handy attach- 
ment for use with 
the blower. Saves 
time and labor and 
gives a_ thorough 
cleaning job. Try it 
44 ten days free. 











B.F. NELL & CO. 


620 W. Pershing Road 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 


ROTARY PRESSES 


and 


FOLDERS 


We specialize in rebuilding and 
repairing of all makes of 
Rotary Presses 
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ABOLISH STANDING FORMS 


Duplicate Cuts 
WITH A 


RELIABLE 


MAT MOLDING PRESS 
AS EASY AS PROOFING 


WE FURNISH COMPLETE OUTFIT 


~ PRINTERS ~ 
MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 


, - CHICAGO 
| 559 W.LAKE ST c } 

















Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 W. Lake St. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone Randolph 2590 


Book Binders’ Supplies 
Interlaken Mills Cloth 
Monroe Binders’ Board 
Dupont Fabrikoid Distributors 
Dana Slade, Jr., Pres. Sam’! Slade, V.-P. 
Frank J. Dinges, Secy. 








LINOTYPE and INTERTYPE 
REPAIR SERVICE 


Molds—side knives—back knives—lIst elev. 
back jaws—spacebands— dist. box bars—2nd 
elev, bsrs—magazines—motors—dist. screws 
made like new—driving shafts bushed—gen- 
eral repairing of parts. Also make special 
Linotype and Intertype tools—Matrix Ear 
File gauge $2.50—Magazine expander $4.50— 
Magazine broach $4.50—Liner cutting gauge 
$25.00—fiber motor pinions for all makes of 
motors and special pinions made to order. 


WILLIAM REID & CO. 
537 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The outstanding features of the 
No. 315 are semi-automatic delivery 
convenient sheet feed, general com. 
pactness, double cylinder trip, rugged 
construction, rigid impression, short 
handle, high grade ball bearings car. 
rying the whole impression strain, jm. 
proved ink distribution, and improved 
gripper action. 

Placing the stock pile on a table 
directly above the cylinder makes it 
possible for the operator to lift a 
sheet off the stock pile and drop it 
to the guides on the feed board with 
only a very small motion of the hand. 
Then the semi-automatic delivery de- 
livers the printed sheet to his hand 
while the hand is still in the place 
where he let go of the sheet to be 
printed. To carry the printed sheet 
from the point of delivery to the 
pile requires but a short motion. 

The double cylinder trip enables 
the operator to use a short travel for 
short sheets. 

The use of a short handle with a 
consequent gain in speed is made pox 
sible by carrying the impression load 
on free running precision ball bearings 
which make the press run as easily 
over the form as when not printing. 

The gripper action has been made 
so the grippers close automatically 


without snap, making perfect register 
easy. 


I~ 


Lithographic Intaglio Plates — 
Fritz Tutzschke has obtained a Ger: 
man patent on a litho-printing plate, 
in which the waste-receptive portions 
are coated with one or more applica’ 


tions of water glass; the plate is then 


heated until this water glass becomes 
insoluble. 
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Slipsheeting—In an invention, pat- 
ented by Crabtree and Sons, Ltd., 
Leeds and Loudon, and others slip- 
cheets are fed into position for inter- 
leaving with printed sheets by means 
of a reciprocating carriage having an 
endless flexible platform thereon 
adapted to carry the slipsheets below 
the delivery point of the printing 
press, the platform then being actu- 
ated so as to drop the sheet on the 
pile during the backward movement 
of the carriage. 


Rotating Light in Halftone Mak- 
ing—In “The Process Engravers 
Monthly” for November last Mr. Wil- 
liam Gamble describes the old proc- 
ess invented by Dr. E. Albert of 
Vienna, in which a lamp used in the 
exposure of a sensitized plate was ro- 
tated. By changing the circular path 
of the light and its distance from the 
printing frame, the size and gradua- 
tion of the dots can be regulated. A 
suggestion is made by Mr. Gamble 
that a revival of such a method might 
have advantages not realized at the 
time the patent was granted. 


Paper for Offset Printing—In Pa- 
per and Print (London) for June, 
1930, Mr. Charles Dodge comments 
on the types of paper used for offset 
work. Although most any type of pa- 
per can be used, one that is not sur- 
facesized will show fuzziness. It is 
better to use good offset paper, which 
is intended for the purpose, even 
though the cost is somewhat greater. 
Formerly a hard tub-sized high-rag- 
content paper was used; a sulphite 
and soda paper, surface-sized, now 
meets the requirements of commercial 
work. Moisture in paper is an impor- 
tant factor in offset lithography. 














TYPE 45< 


Per Pound in Fonts of Any 
Weight Desired 


Bookman - 6to 35 pt. 
Bookman Italic - 6to 12 pt. 
Caslon Bold - 6to 36 pt. 
Century. Star - 6 to 36 pt. 
Century Italic . . . - 6to 12 pt. 
Cheltenham O. S. Italic - 6 to 36 pt. 
Cheltenham Bold . 6 to 36 pt. 


Cheltenham Bold Condensed 6, 14 to 36 pt. 
Cheltenham Bold Extended 14 to 36 pt. 


Cheltenham Bold Italic - 6to 36 pt. 
Cloister Bold 14 to 36 pt. 
Cloister Bold Italic. 14 to 36 pt. 
Cochin . - 6to 12 pt. 
Cochin Italic - 6to 12 pt. 
Cooper Bold . . - 8 to 36 pt. 
Goudy Old Roman . 6to 36 pt. 
Goudy Italic . . - 6 to 36 pt. 
Goudy Bold Italic - 6 to 36 pt. 
Goudy Bold - 6to 36 pt. 
Improved Caslon - 6to 36 pt. 
Improved Caslon Italic. - 6to 36 pt. 
Kennerley . - 6 to 36 pt. 
Kennerley Italic - 6to 36 pt. 
Scotch Roman . - 6 to 36 pt. 
Scotch Roman Italic. - 6 to 36 pt. 
Typewriter . 8,10, 12 pt. 


COMPLETE COMPOSITION SERVICE 
FACES LISTED BELOW 


65c cfany weight 





Bodoni Book - - 6to 12 pt. 
Bodoni Book Italic - 6 to 12 pt. 
Bodoni Bold - 6 to 72 pt. 


Bodoni Bold Italic - +» 6to 36 pt. 
Ultra Bodoni . . . . 14to 72 pt. 


Sans Serif Light - 6to 36 pt. 
Sans Serif Bold és - 6to 72 pt. 
Sans Serif Extra Bold . 14 to 72 pt. 


Give credit references with first order 


RADE PRESS 
YPOGRAPHERS 


407 E. Michigan St. Milwaukee, Wis. 




















Classified Advertisin 


ART 


CALENDAR PADS 





STOCK CUTS for Convention Announce- 
ments, Bulletins, Business Stationery on 
hand for immediate shipment. Send for 
catalog. Business Cartoon Service, 30 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





CATALOG showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write today. Cobb 
Shinn, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 








THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 








CARD CASES 





BOOKS 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCY- 
clopedia of Printing gives authentic, 
reliable information regarding every 
phase of the printing business. Worth 
several times the price, which is $10.00 
per copy, postpaid. You could find no 
better present for your superintendent 
and foreman than a copy of this book. 
It would pay big dividends in increased 
efficiency. The Graphic Arts Publishing 
Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TYPOGRAPHIC 
Art, by Edward D. Berry. The first book 
on Typography and Layout to tell 
HOW it is done. Amply illustrated. A 
text book for aspiring typographers. 
Should be in every printing library. In- 
teresting and useful to everyone hav- 
ing to do with page arrangement. A 
fine job itself. Full buckram binding; 
6%x10%, $3.50 postpaid. Limited edi- 
tion published by the author. 608 So. 
Dearborn St., R. 1138, Chicago, IIl. 


“ACHIEVEMENT.” A good copy of the 
excellent book gotten out by the Ameri- 
can Photo-Engravers Association and 
edited by Louis Flader. Box No. 219. 

















BOOK EDGE GILDING 


EDGE GILDING OF BOOKS and play- 
ing cards. Also spraying gold on bev- 





eled edges. Expert Edge Gilding & 
Leather Novelty Co., 27 W. Illinois St., 
Chicago. 








BROADSIDE SEALING MACHINES 


THE SPEEDISEALER -seals 9,000 
pieces per hour. Murphy Specialty Co., 
212 So. Third St., Milwaukee. 





MONEY IN CARD CASES FOR PRINT- 
ers—For resale, advertising, premiums, 
$5 a hundred and upwards. Samples of 
four styles at 10c each. Acco Products, 
Inc., Dept. CC2, Long Island City, N. Y. 








CELLULOID INDEXING 





LOOSE LEAF, CATALOGUE, CARD 
index celluloid tabs. Write for sample 
and price book. Service Index Co., 295 
Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y 








COMPOUNDS 


MICHENER’S EMBOSSING COMPOSI- 
tion, the best made. Try it. 317 Clinton 
Street, Grand Haven, Michigan. 











CUTTING DIES FOR PRESSWORK 





Years of Specialization in Greeting Card 
work make it possible for us to guaran- 
tee our dies more accurate than your 
own scissors. Nothing too intricate. 
BATES DIE-CUTTING SERVICE 
2360 University Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 








DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 


DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD, with or 
without creasing attachment. The Les- 
ter & Wasley Co., Inc., P. O. Box 4, 
Norwich, Conn. 











EASELS 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE WING ready to 
ship. Send for price list. Westcott Paper 
Products Co., 1042 Fourteenth Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 








SILVER WASTE 
GOLD RUBBERS 
HYPO SOLUTION 


REFINERS 


THOMAS J. 


DEE & CO. 


Precious Metals 
55 E. Washington St., Chicago 
(Dept. G) 
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ELECTRIC HOISTS 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








[IFT YOUR HEAVY BOXES, paper MIEHLE PRESSES from 26x34” up to 
rolls, ete., with Universal Electric 46x65”. Folders, saws, cutters, stitch- 
Hoist. Does it quicker, safer and at ers, punches, proof presses, standing 
less expense. Sizes %, %, 1 and 2 ton. presses. Kelly, Monotype, Model Z In- 
Prices moderate. Send for circular. tertype, Model 14 Linotype, extra maga- 


Bertel O. Henning, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 











ENGRAVERS & DESIGNERS 











BEL & Carton specialists. Engrav- 
= Shop, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago. 











ENVELOPE CUTTERS 











Ryan Envelope Cutters 
built in two sizes—42x18 and 37x18 
THOS. J. RYAN 
286 Greenwich St., New York City. 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SPECIAL SALE—The following print- 
ing machinery has been thoroughly 
overhauled in our shops and for all 
practical purposes will give same satis- 
faction and service as that of a new 
machine: 1 3-knife Seybold Continuous 
Book Trimmer (one clamp for all three 
trims), $2,750; 1 72-inch Seybold Knife 
Grinder, $390; 1 41x54 Potter Offset Press, 
$2,500; 1 50-inch and 1 44-inch Dexter 
Automatic Paper Cutter, $1,250 each; 1 
39x53 Miehle 4R Ptg. Press, $3,150. All 
rebuilt machinery carry factory equip- 
ment and factory guarantee. Mason & 
Moore, Inc., 28-30 E. 4th St., N. Y. 








FINE PRESS TO BE SOLD AT UN- 
usual price to move quickly: 3-O Two 
Color Miehle, serial No. over 15,000, 
with Dexter Automatic Suction Feed, 
and complete 10 h.p. D.C. motor equip- 
ment. We also own and offer a bargain 
in a No. 1 Miehle now running on four 
color register work—with both styles of 
sheet delivery. Other excellent oppor- 
tunities to save money: 2-O Miehle, 
serial No. over 12,000; 22x34 Harris 
Offset with suction feed and two 36x48 
Harris Offsets with suction feed. 
Thomas W. Hall Co., 512 West 41st St., 
New York. 


zines and matrices, 144%4x22 C. & P. 
Automatic. Buyers in Central Terri- 
tory, tell us your wants in rebuilt, re- 
paired or ‘‘as is’? equipment. Complete 
outfits and supplies. The Wanner Com- 
pany, 714-16 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE: 2 pair MacBeth lamps, 
short or long lever A.C. or D.C., almost 
new, used two weeks, $125 per pair 
(new $175 per pair). 4 four arc double 
face printing lamps, A.C. or D.C., $125 
each (new $300 each), 6 pair spring 
balance twin arcs, A.C. or D.C., $125 
per pair (new $250 per pair). All lamps 
in perfect working condition. Jos. Gelb 
Co., 250 West 54th St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—8 newspaper folio chases, 
perfect condition, little used. Pair over- 
all 28”%x21%,". Each chase _ inside 
1214"x193%". Price 2 for $10; 4 for $15; 
8 for $25, f.o.b. Endicott. Going out of 
business. All our equipment must be 
sold at once. Address Endicott Press 
Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 











FOR SALE: 
WEOGG EMMG isk 5.iow disse s-o% %c per line 
Counter @ike Tew)... ..ss.0se¢ - - $4.00 


Rebuilt numbering machines 
(factory guarantee) 5 wheel... 5.50 
6 wheel.. 6.00 
Californin: JO Case6s << .c0:s se os 1.00 
Printers Supply Co., 35 S. Gay St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


COLUMN RULES—‘‘Non - Work - Up - 
Able.’”’ $3 buys eighteen 20” or fifteen 
24” lengths by express. Send for catalog 
showing many rules and borders all 
hand-finished. Our 2-pt. hairline cannot 
be excelled. Est. 1920. W. E. Taylor 
Co., 209-219 W. 38th St., N. Y. C. 


FOR SALE—One Kidder 12x29 roll feed 
bed and platen press with automatic 
slitting and re-wind. Will sell at a sac- 
rifice—reason for selling due to having 
lost this class of work. McCourt Label 
Cabinet Company, Bradford, Pa. 


LINOTYPE MATRICES—Complete 
Fonts 10 Point Cheltenham Light and 
Bold and 8 Point Cheltenham Light and 
Bold for Mergenthaler Linotype Ma- 
chine. Charles Duerr, 100 Shipman S&t., 
Newark. 

















MULTIPLE BROACH 
vertically rules slug- 
cast tables. Linotyped 
Lino-Tabler PRECAST 
ruleforms excel all. 


901MonadnockChicago 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


INKS 





STOKOGRAPH (USED OR NEW). 
Transforms plain printing to beautiful 
raised-printing that won’t rub off. No 
dies or special rollers needed. Write for 
free literature to A. Stokes Co., Hud- 
son, Ohio. 





OFFSET PHOTOGRAPHIC, photo- 
engraving, electrotyping, stereotyping 
equipment. Complete plant or any part. 
Miles Machinery Co., 482 W. Broadway, 
New York City. 

1—KIDDER Perfecting Rotary, one 
color, ail size web, maximum sheet size 


43x56, excellent condition. John Farns- 
worth, Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 





GUARANTEED PRINTING INKS that 
need no doctoring to prevent offsettin 

picking or mottling. Half-tone Black “1 
$1.00 per lb. has no superiors. A. E. Gib 
son, Uphams Corner, Boston, Mags, : 


LINO - INTERTYPE SPECIALTIES 











SPECIAL Repair work. William Reid & 
Co., 537 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 








LOOSE LEAF METAL PARTS 





METALS for all Bookbinding purposes 
Write us for catalogue or prices. L. I, 
Hughes Metals Co., 544 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. i 








8 MDL. 8 LINOTYPES, 2 O. S. Mdl. 14’s, 
1 Mdl. 22 and extra magazines. To be 
moved quickly. Bargains for. cash. 
Address Rox 218. 





CASTING BOXES—New and rebuilt— 
guaranteed. Terms or cash discount. 
Address Box 217. 





MAGAZINES, molds, fonts, spacebands, 
liners, ete., new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. F. A. Montgomery, Towanda, Pa. 


LINOTYPE UNIVERSAL MOLD—Re- 
built and guaranteed like new, $60.00. 
Perfection Type, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


TWO HARRIS, two-color automatic 
printing presses. Rosenthal, Cincinnafi, 
Ohio. 











M-24 PRESS, AUTO FEED—$480 com- 
plete. Dexter Press, Pearl River, N. Y. 
DIE PRESS—Size 42x18” rebuilt. T. J. 
Ryan, 286 Greenwich St., New York City. 











FOLDERS 


FOLDING MACHINE. Handling sheets 
6x6” to 22x32”. Three right angles or 
two right angles or one right angle and 
two parallels, or single folds or parallel 
folds. Will sacrifice. Bletcher Anchors 
Co., Inc., 704 2nd Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HALL FOLDING MACHINE for sale 
cheap. Just overhauled. New motor. 
Write for particulars. Bushnell-Dahl- 
quist Press, Inc., 324 S. Fourth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HALL 30x30 FOLDER, Mentges 15x20, 
Omaha 7 column newspaper Folder. All 
good condition and low priced. Guyman 
Prtg. Co., Springfield, Ill. 


HALL 25x25 FOLDER $250. Liberty 
Model 89 22x32, $500, guaranteed. J. L. 
Paul, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
FOLDERS—Used, first-class condition, 
25x38", 34x34", 22x32” (Liberty). Write 
P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., Phila. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


EDITOR WANTED WITH CAPITAL. 
Resident editor at Bay Shore wanted 
for country weekly chain. Must invest 
$8,000. Small salary and commission on 
increased gross. Box N, Smithtown 
Branch, Long Island, N. Y. 


REDUCE MAKEREADY time, wear on 
forms, strain on press, produce better 
work with Acme Fabric or Acme Cork 
Packing Blankets. Guaranteed for serv- 
ice; will not mat, stretch or creep. 
W. M. Shultz, 117 N. Wells St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Commercial Printing Plant 
doing a good business, in city of 7,000. 
Will invoice about $6,500. Cor. lot with 
dwelling and office building included 
$10,000. $5,000 will handle. Reason: 
Wish to retire. J. A. Enochs, Puyallup, 
Wash. 


FOR SALE—Fine Linotype School. Net 
profits $7,000.00 per year. Will take 
$20,000 cash to swing. Buyer can pay 
out from profits in 36 months. Address 
Linotype School, care Graphic Arts, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















PRINTING SALESMAN, experienced— 
can obtain interest in a well established 
and going printing plant in large north- 
ern Illinois city. Address Box 214. 


FOR SALE—Weekly newspaper estab- 
lished 25 years and job office; located 
in Greater St. Louis Industrial District, 
within 15 minutes of St. Louis. Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. Madison Re- 
public, Madison, Illinois. 








PRINTER EDITOR, middle age, has 
newspaper and job outfit worth $1,500 
that he wants to move to some good 
town and start a newspaper. Would 
take in printer partner. L. H. Rairdon, 
Cyril, Okla. 








PYROMETERS 





CHECK METAL TEMPERATURES in- 
stantly with an ‘Alnor’ Pyro Prod. 
Illinois Testing Laboratories, Inc., 144 
W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Ili. 





— 
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ROLLER BACKERS SELF ADJUSTING 


SCHOOLS 





"ERS SELF ADJUSTING backer 
ee fom $500 to $1,000 per year in 
sroduction costs. L. W. Meyers, 1826 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 











OVERLAYS 
1S MAKE your overlays. A serv- 
~~ omunied. Will shorten your 


keready time. Let us convince you. 
chicago Overlay and Supply Co., 422 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED— 
ECONOMY PRINTERS 
Products Co., manufacturers 
of hand - finished rules of 
Quality, leads and slugs, 2 to 
36 point Elrod cast, 125 W. 


Harrison St., Chicago. 


GIANT CASTER TYPE, hand-finished 
metal rules, leads and slugs. Send for 
catalog showing 330 faces metal rules, 
type and metal furniture. Printers Sup- 
ply Service, 719 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SALESBOOKS 


TAKE ORDERS for Salesbooks, Cafe 
Checks, etc. Extensive, superior line; 
quick service. Easy plan; fine samples. 
Liberal discounts to responsible printers, 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 
SAWS 
SAWS—GUARANTEED TWO YEARS 
from date of purchase or replaced for 
only 75c when worn out thru sharpen- 
ing by us. Printers Special Silver Steel 
Metal Saws, 6 in., only $3.00 direct from 
factory. We are the original mfrs. of 
printers’ metal saws and care not who 
makes the machine on which the saw 
runs. Miller, Trimosaw, C. & G., Cost 
Cutter, others. Wondersaw, 202 W. 20th 
St.. New York. 
PRINTERS’ SAWS—$1.00 PER WEEK. 
You do not pay for the saw the saw 
pays for itself. American Mfg. Con- 
cern, 804 Kal. Nat’l Bk. Bldg., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 






































MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL—Both 
Linotypes and _  Intertypes. Practical 
course, at big school, $60 to $100. Cor- 
respondence course, with keyboard, only 
$28. Learn Bennett’s system, the system 
he used to break records. Write for 
literature, whether beginning or now an 
operator. Bennett can develop your 
speed. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, O. 








SITUATION WANTED 


SITUATION—With Ptg. and Eng. con- 
cern as color etcher to build up the 
quality of process work from copy to 
finished press sheet. 37 years in prac- 
tical work for best results. Can furnish 
finances to cover good accts. accepted 
and receivable. Address Box 215. 


WELL EDUCATED, YOUNG MAR- 
ried man—twelve years’ practical ex- 
perience commercial printing, capable 
supervising production, estimating, 
practical pressman, would like to make 
change. Medium size plant western sec- 
tion U. S. preferred. Address Box 213. 














STEREOTYPE & ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY 


SHAVERS, Benders, Saws, Casting 
Boxes, Routers, Matrix Beaters, Nickel- 
Steel Outfits. Write for catalogue. Elgin 
Bending Machine Co., 159 S. Grove Ave., 
Elgin, Ill. 











STRINGING—EYELETTING—TAG 
PATCHING 
STRINGING of all kinds; tag patching, 
either paper or linen. Eyeletting, all 
sizes. Prompt service. No order too 
large or too small. Tag Stringers, Inc., 
1046 Webster Ave., Chicago. 


TYPE MOLDS 


FOR ALL STYLES typemaking ma- 
chines. Alexander & Cox Co., 2358 Ogden 
Ave., Chicago. Write Phil. Nuernberger, 
mgr. mold dept., on mold problems. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WILL PAY CASH for 36 or 38” auto- 
matic paper cutter. Address Box 216. 


























SAWS AND SAW TRIMMERS—Rebuilt 
—Money Back Guarantee—$15.00 up— 
all makes. We save you money. John- 
son Roller Rack Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Dept. E. 


SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller, 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
dc and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 











GLUING MACHINE for small cartons. 
Box No. 221. 


OFFSET PHOTOGRAPHIC, photo-en- 
graving, electrotyping, stereotyping 
equipment. Complete plant or any part. 
Miles Machinery Co., 482 W. Broadway, 
New York City. 


WIRE 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., THE 
manufacturers of stitching wire from 
special quality selected steel rods. 
Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 
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Printing is no better 
than the inking! 


RAPID 
ROLLERS 
Printers 
Offset 
Newspaper 
Multigraph 
Rubber 


RAPID 


We make— 


Regular Rollers 


for the ordin- 
ary run o 
work. 


Special Rollers 


for fine produc- 
tion and long 
runs. 


High-Speed 
Rollers 


for Rotary 
Newspaper 
and other fast 
presses. 





You may use the finest inks, 
but if your rollers are faulty, not 
suited to the season, and do not 
“tack,” your highest skilled 
pressman will fail in quality 
production. 


Be on the safe side — use the best 
rollers you can buy— 


ROLLERS 


Molded true, the composition 
scientifically blended to the sea- 
son, Rapid Rollers have that 
supreme quality of “tackiness” 
which brings joy to the press- 
man. 


They insure perfect inking— 
perfect printing! Be sure your 
next order reads—“‘Rapid Roll- 


ers.”’ 
D. M. RAPPORT, President 


INVENTORS OF THE MERCURY ROLLERS 
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Anticipate Your Needs 





Buy Now and Save Money 
AND EQUIPMENT 


for Printing 
and Box 


PLANTS 


FIRST SEE iF 
HOOD , 
eM mexe) 





PRESSES 


Never a better opportunity than now to make a 
tremendous saving in Used and Rebuilt Machines— 
the latest models. Ready for immediate delivery! 








An unconditional guarantee with every machine. 
We install and demonstrate. The reputation of this 
company, one of the oldest and largest in the printing 
machinery field, is based on the confidence and good 
will of satisfied customers. Profit by this exceptional 
opportunity. 
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Select From This Partial List of Offerings 


CYLINDER PRESSES AUTOMATIC JOB PRESSES 
i—6/0 Two-color MIEHLES, 52x70’ bed, 


with Dexter suction pile feeder and ext. 
delivery. 


I—No. | Two-color MIEHLE, 43x56” bed, 





I—MILLER SIMPLEX 20x26 Automatic 
Press, practically new. 

















with Cross feeder and ext. delivery. 
{—No. | MIEHLE Perfecting Press, 40x53”" 
bed, with Cross feeder and ext. delivery. 


I—6/0 MIEHLE, 51x68” bed, with extension 
delivery. Dexter suction pile feeder if 
desired. 


2—5/0 SPECIAL MIEHLES, 46x68” bed, 
with Dexter suction pile feeders and ext. 
deliveries. 


i—5/0 MIEHLE, 46x65’" bed, feeder and 
ext. delivery if desired. 

i—4/0 MIEHLE, 46x62” hed, with ext. 
delivery. 

I—2/0 MIEHLE, 43x56" bed, ext. delivery. 


2—No. | MIEHLES, 39x53" bed. One of 
these machines particularly adaptable for 
7 or 8 column newspaper work. 

2—No. 2 MIEHLES, 35x50” bed. 

2—No. 3 MIEHLES, 33x46’ bed. 

2—No. 4 Four-roller MIEHLES, 29x41” bed. 

3—Pony MIEHLES, 26x34” bed. Automatics. 

4—PREMIERS—GF, GO, GW, GY—Sizes 
30x41’" to 49x66". Suction feeder for GF. 


2—Pony MIEHLES, 26x34” bed, with Dex- 
ter suction swing-back feeders and ext. 
deliveries. 

Ii—No. 2 KELLY, 28x35” bed, ext. delivery. 

2—Style “‘B’’ KELLYS. 

a Automatic Jobber, 13x19'/2”" 


eet 

i—1!2xi8’7 CRAFTSMAN New Series with 
Miller feeder. 

i—10xi5’" C. & P. with Miller feeder. 


OPEN PLATEN PRESSES 

i—1!4x22” C. & P. New Series, fully 

equipped. 
1—14x22”” JOHN THOMSON LAUREATE. 
i—14x22"7 COLT’S ARMORY, Model 5-C. 
i—10xi5” C. & P. New Series. 

CUTTING AND CREASING 
i—14x22”7 JOHN THOMSON platen C. & C. 
I—COTTRELL Drum Cylinder, C. & C., 

matic clamp. 

51x63/" bed. 


POWER CUTTERS 
i—57"" OSWEGO POWER CUTTER, auto- 
I—38’"" SEYBOLD POWER CUTTER, auto- 
matic clamp 
i—44"" DEXTER POWER CUTTER, auto- 
matic clamp. 
1—32”"7 DIAMOND. 


Our stock is constantly changing. Tell us what you need. We'll have it. 
Write, wire or phone. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office 
255 VARICK STREET 


Chicago Office 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. 
Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Harrison 5643 


— 


Boston Office 


Tel. Hancock 3115 


420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 





THOMSON ELECTRIC L 
Embossing Die Heater | 


For Every Make of Platen Press 








A NECESSITY IN EVERY GOOD PRINTING PLANT 
PRICED SO THAT EVERY OFFICE CAN AFFORD IT 








Send for Illustrated Descriptive Folder 


THOMSON - NATIONAL PRESS CO., Inc. 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 
Chicago: : New York: 


343 S. DEARBORN ST. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE ~ 





